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from me, poured a great quantity into tlie basin, with 
sugar, cream, and water, and drank it all together. 
Did you ever hear of anything so strange ? When we 
sat down to dinner, she seemed terrified to death lest 
anybody should eat but herself. 

The remaining part of our journey was made 
almost intolerable by her fretfulness. One minute 
she was screaming out lest the coachman should over¬ 
turn us ; slie was sure he would, because she would 
not give him anything for neglecting to keep her trunk 
dry; and, though it was immoderately hot, we were 
obliged very often to sit with the windows up, for she 
had been told that the air was pestilential after sunset, 
and tiiat, however people liked it, she did not choose 
to hazard her life by sitting with the windows open. 
All whre disposed, for the sake of peace, to let her 
have her own way, except the person whom we were 
really obliged to for quieting her every now and then. 
She had been handsome, but was now, I suppose, sixty 
years old. I pity her ;,emper, and am sorry for her 
situation, which I have set down as that of a disap¬ 
pointed old maid. j 

At about seven o’clock we arrived at Dorchester^ 

* ♦ 

On my stepping out of the coach, a gentleman ver 
civilly gave me his hand. Who should it be but Mi*^ 
Siddons I who was come on purpose to meet me. He 
was very well, and the same night I had the pleasure 
of seeing my dear boy, more benefited by the sea than 
can be conceived. He desires me to thank Mr. 
"Whajley for the fruit, which he enjoyed very much. 
We have got a most deplorable lodging, and the water 
and the bread are intolerable‘ but travellers must be 
content.’ Mr. Whalley was so good as to be inte¬ 
rested about my bathing. Is there anything I could 
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refuse to do at his or your request ? I intend to bathe 
to-TQorrow morning, cost what pain it will. I expected 
to have found more company here. 

" I went to Dorchester yesterday to dine with Mr. 
Beach, who is on a visit to a relation, and has been 
laid up with the gout, but is recovering very fast. He 
longs to see Langford, and I am anxious to have him 
see it. I suppose Mr. Whallcy has heard when M:*. 
Pratt comes. [Mr. Pratt was a Bath bookseller who 
had given her lessons in elocution ; and afterwards, 
when slie was not allowed by the manager of Drury 
Lane to act in his tragedy, declared he would write an 
ode on Ingratitude and dedicate it to her.] Pray pre¬ 
sent the kindest wishes of Mr. Siddons, little Harry, and 
myself, I hope Mr. Whalley will do me the favour to 
choose the ribbon for my watch-string. I should like 
it as near the colour of little dear Paphy’s ear as 
possible. I did not very well comprehend what Lady 
Mary (Knollys) said about "^iie buckles. Will 3^011 
please to give her my respectful compliments, 
and say 1 beg her pardon for having deferred 
speaking to her on that subject to so awkward 
a time, but hope my illness the last day I had the 
lonour of seeing her ladyship will he my excuse, 
f hope I shall be favoured with a line from you, 
and that her ladyship will e:j|Kn herself more 
fully then. Harry has just puz:^d me very much. 
When going to eat some filberts after dinner, I told 
him you desired he wouldc not eat them ; * But,’ says 
be, ^ what would you have done if Mr, Whalley had 
desired you would ? ’ I was at a stand for a little 
while, and at last he found a means to save me from 
my embarrassment by saying, ' But you know Mr. 
Whalley would not desire you to eat them if ho thought 
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they would hurt you.’ ‘ Very true, Harry/ says I ; 
so it ended there.• 

The followinjr shows that the engagement with the 
London manager was not yet completely ratified ; she 
was probably standing out for bet'ter terms, wjiich he 
was not inclined to give. 

‘‘ I look forward with inexpressible delight to our 
• nug parties, and I have the pleasure to inform you 
that I sliall not go to London tliivS winter. Mr. Linley 
thinks my making a partial appearance will neither 
benefit myf^tdf nor the proprietors. Mrs. Crawford 
threatens to leave them very often, he says, but I 
suppose she knows her own interest better. I should 
suppose she has a very good fortune, and I should be 
vastly obliged to her if she would go and live very 
comfortably upon it. I ’ll give her leave to stay and 
be of as much service to ray good and dear friend’s 
traged}^ as she possibly can, and then let her retire 
as soon as she pleases^i T hope I shall not tire you; 
Mr. Siddons is afraid l^shall, and in compliance to 
him (who, with me, returns his grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments for allyonr kindnesses), 1 conclude with, I hope, 
an unnecessary assurance, that I am ever your grateful 
and affectionate scirvant, S, Siddojvs. 

''P.S.—Vlease to present our joint compliments to 
Mr. Whalley, Mrs. Whalley, and Miss Squire, and, in 
short, the whole circle, not forgetting Mrs. Reeves, to 
whom I am much obliged. In an especial manner, I 
beg to be remembered tc^ the cruel beauty, Sappho. 
Sh^ knows her power, and therefore treats me like a 
little tyrant. Adieu ! God for ever bless you and 
yours ! The beach here is the most beautiful I ever 
saw.” 

She alludes above to Whalley’s tragedy MorvU, 

*• 6 
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which was acted later with her as heroine. It was a 
complete failure, and was only performed three nights. 

Mrs. Siddons became fond of Weymouth, and often 
returned there in after years. Miss Burney, in her 
Memoirs, tells iis of 'being there once on duty with the 
King and Royal Family. They met the actress, who 
made a sweeping curtsey, walking on the sands with 
her children. The King commanded a performance 
at the theatre, but the Royal Family having gone away 
on an expedition, did not get back in time, and kept 
everyone waiting. The King and Queen »arrivmg at 
last, sent a page home for their wigs, so as not to keep 
the audience waiting any longer. 
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CHAPTER V- 

SUCCESS. 

At last all difficulties were arranged between the 
manager of Drury Lane and Mrs. Siddonsjuud the day 
■dawned on which she was again destined to make her 
bow before a London audience. It was the 10th Octo¬ 
ber 1782. Important changes had taken place in the 
theatre since the fatal December seven years before. 
The proud pre-emin€>ace of Drury Lane had passed 
away ; the magic circle *of theatrical genius that Gar¬ 
rick kept together by his personal influence had been 
broken up and dispersed under Sheridan’s erratic 
management; Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Yates, and Miss 
Young had deserted to other companies. So that the 
fine selection of plays, evqr rea^y with the same set 
of players at hand to act them, ensuring a perfection 
never achieved before, were now mounted without care 
of thought, and acted by whomever the capricious 
mELuager chose to select for the moment. Old trained 
hands, accustomed to the methodical rule of Garrick, 
would not sphmit to be transferred from part to 
part^ receiving no due notice beforehand, and, above 
all, they would not submit to the irregularity in the 
money arrangements which had begun almost imme- 

5 * 
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diately after the impecunious Irishman took the reins 
of government. There were hardly any names of note 
now to be seen on the bills except those of Smith, 
Palmer, and King, and they openly talked of deserting 
the sinking ship. 

There is something almost heroic, therefore, in the 
appearance of the young actress on the boards of 
Drury Lane at this particular juncture. Alone and 
unaided, against enormous odds, she saved the famous 
theatre, endeared to every lover of dramatic art, from 
artistic and financial ruin. She had hitheiio proved 
herself to have indomitable industry and energy, to 
have all the qualities of a hard-working, painstaking 
artist ; now she was suddenly to flash forth in all the 
splendour of her genius and power. And yet how 
simple and womanly she remained. There was no 
undue reliance on her own gifts, in spite of the in¬ 
discriminate praise that had been heaped on her at 
Bath by too zealous friends. She turned a deaf ear 
to Miss Seward—^‘^all asterisks and exclamations,’' 
and to Dr. Whalley—“ all sighs and admiration ” ; 
but listened to the wise suggestions of Mr. Linley 
and of old Sheridan, the father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, himself a retired actor with full knowledge 
of the stage and its requirements. She and they 
were afraid her voice was not equal to filling a large 
London theatre. But W3 soon had reason to think,” 
she tells us, “ that the bad construction of the Bath 
theatre, and not the weakness of my voice was the 
cause of our mutual fears/’ < 

Isabella, in Southerne’s pathetic play of Fatal 
Marriage^ was the part Sheridan recommended her to 
choose for her first appearance, and the selection 
showed his appreciative knowledge both of her powers 
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and of the audience she was to act to; the combined 
tenderness, grief and indignation showing the*variety 
and range of expression of which she was capable. 
Hamilton painted a picture of her in this part, dressed 
in deep black, holding her boy by the hand, aijtd appeal¬ 
ing for help to her father-in-law, that even now brings 
the teal’s to one’s eyes as one looks at it. Her sou 
Henry, then eight years old, acted with her. It is 
said that, observing his mother at rehearsal in the 
agonies of the dying scene, he took the fiction for 
reality, and burst into a flood of tears, Sbe herself 
for the fortnight before her appearance suffered from 
nervous agitation more than can be imagined. The 
whole account of her mental state is best told in her 
owjli words. 

‘^No wonder I was nervous before the memorable 
day on which hung my own fate and that of my little 
family. 1 had quitted Bath, where all my efforts had 
been successful, and*I feared lest a second failure in 
London might influeiict the public mind greatly to my 
prejudice, in the event of my return from Drury Lane, 
disgraced as 1 formerly had been. In due time I was 
summoned to the rehearsal of Isabella. Who can 
imagine my terror ? I feared to utter a sound above, 
an audible whisper; but by degrees enthusiasm cheered 
me into a forgetfulness of my fears, and I uncon¬ 
sciously threw out my voice, which failed not to be 
heard in the remotest part of the house by a friend 
•who kindly undertook Hb ascertain the happy circum¬ 
stance. 

The countenances, no less than tears and flattering 
encouragements of my companions, emboldened me 
more and more, and the second rehearsal was even more 
affecting than the first. Mr. King, who was then 
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iBaiis^ger, vas loud in liis applause* This second re¬ 
hearsal took place on the 8th October 178^, and on the 
evening nf that day I was seized with a nervous hoarse¬ 
ness, which made me extremely wretched j for I dread, 
being qliliged to defer my appearance on the 10th, 
longing, as I most earnestly did, at least to know the 
worst. I went to bed, th erefore, in a state of dreadful 
suspense. Awaking the next morning, however,, 
though out of restless, unrefreshing sleep, I found, 
upon speaking to my husband, that my voice was 
very much clearer. This, of course, was a great 
comfort to me; and, moreover, the sun, which had 
been completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains. I hailed it, though 
tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen; and even 
now I am not ashamed of thh (as it may, perhaps, he 
called) childish superstition. On the morning of the 
10th my voice was, most happily, perfectly restored; 
and again ‘ the blessed sun shone ^brightly on me,’ On 
this eventful day my father arrived to comfort me, and 
to he a witness of my trial. He accompamied me to 
my dressing-room at the theatre. There he left me; 
and I, in one of what I call my desperate tranquil¬ 
lities, which usually impress me under terrific 
circumstances, there completed my dress, to the 
astonishment of my attendants, without uttering one 
word, though often sighing most profoundly.^’ 

The young actress had been puffed industriously 
before hf Sheridan ii^ the jday-bills, and he had, na 
doubt, circulated in his dexterous way that the cau^e 
of her previous failure had been Garrick’fi jealousy, as, 
indeed, we know he told the actress herself. 

There was a certain amount of expectancy and dis¬ 
cussion. The house was full of all that was most 
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brilliant, intellectual, and tonish ” in tbe London of 
that day. They had all come with powdered* heads, 
gold-laced coats, and diamond-encircled throats to see 
a .pretty woman act an affecting play; but they were 
hardly prepared for the passion* and pathos^ that for 
the time being shook them out of their artificial lace 
handkerchief grief and bowed the powdered heads 
with genuine emotion. She was well supported— 
Smith, Palmer, Farren, Packer, and Mrs. Love acting 
with her, to say nothing of the veteran Roger Kemble, 
her father’ who was, she tells us, little less agitated 
than herself. Her husband did not even ventpre 
to appear behind or before the scenes, his agitation 
was so great. 

* “ At length 1 was called to my fiery trial. The 
awful consciousness that one is the sole object of atten¬ 
tion to that immense space, lined, as it were, with 
human intellect from top to bottom and all around, 
may, perhaps, be imagined, but can never be described, 
and can never be forgotten.^' 

If that night were never to pass from the memory 
of Mrs. Siddonsj neither would it ever pass from the 
memory of those who were present, or never be erased 
from the annals of the English stage, of which that, 
beautiful and pathetic face and form was to be for 
many years the chief pride. ^ 

The story of Isabellat or the Fatal Marriage, is 
simple in construction, the interest centring in one 
iigure, that of the heroine. Biron, son of a proud 
asad worldly-minded man, marries a girl beneath him 
in station, contrary to his father^s wish. A son is 
bom, but Biron has hardly had time to rejoice over his 
birth before be is called away to the war, and, after 
some months, is reported as killed in battle. - The wife 
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appears with the child in the first scene, appealing in 
vain, for pity’s sake, to her father-in-law to give her 
something to support her and the infant. As the 
bailiff enters to arrest her for debt, Villeroy (whose 
attentions she had rcpidled, grieving as she was for her 
husband) comes forward, frees her from the impor¬ 
tunities of her creditors, and induces her, for her 
child’s sake, to marry him. Hardly is she Villeroy’s 
wife before Biron returns. In despair, she kills her¬ 
self. 

There were moments, sentences that became tradi¬ 
tional after this first night, as when, in reply to the 
question put to her on the arrival of the creditors as to 
what she would do, she answered, l)o I Nothing ! ” the 
very tone of the words told all her story. Miss Gordon 
fainted away on hearing the cry Biron! Biron!” 
while wc know Madame de Stael’s account in Corinne 
of the hysterical laugh when Isabella kills herself at 
the end. * 

It was an extraordinary evening. The house was 
carried away in a storm of emotion; men were not 
ashamed to sob, and many women went into violent 
hysterics. It is difficult, indeed, for us now to under¬ 
stand such agitation j we fritter away our sentiment on 
the ordinary business of life :— 

Tho town in thostj days mostly lay 

Betwixt the tavern and tho play. 

The penny press had not yet- come within the radiuo 
of everyone, and men depended on the theatre fbr 
their fictitious excitement. A new play,,a young actor 
or actress, were greater subjects of interest than even 
Mr. Pittas or Mr. Fox’s last speech, which they only 
heard of piecemeal. 
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Mrs. Siddous had the good fortune still to play to 
audiences who were in the full enjoyment of their 
natural and critical powers of appreciation. Sbe bent 
all her powers to calling forth thejr emotions. She 
touched them to the quick with her pathos and power. 
The audience surrendered at discretion to the summons 
of the young enchantress. Her own simple account 
of it all is very attractive ; and afterwards^ in the his¬ 
tory of her life, when a little hardness, or a rather too 
abrupt assertion of superiority, is to be regretted, we 
turn to this spontaneous, almost girlish account of her 
first triumph—through which we can see the smiles 
beaming, the tears glistening—with pleasure and 
relief. 

• I yeached my own quiet fireside,” she says, ‘‘ on 
retiring from the scene of reiterated shouts and 
plaudits, I was half dead ; and my joy and thankful¬ 
ness w'crc of too solemn and overpowering a nature to 
admit of words, or even tears. My father, my hus¬ 
band, and myself sat dovrn to a frugal neat supper 
in a silence uninterrupted except by exclamations of 
gladness from Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his 
refreshments, but occasionally stopped short, and, 
laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his venerable 
face, and throwing back his silver hair, gave way to tears 
of happiness. We soon parted for the night; and I, 
worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour’s retrospection (who can con¬ 
ceive the intenseness of that"reverie ?), fell into a sweet 
and profound sleep, which lasted to the middle of the 
next day. I arose alert in mind and body.^^ 

And so the seven long years spent in tempering 
her genius, in working to gain strength and confi¬ 
dence, had borne their result, for we will not allow, as 
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Mr, Fitzgerald says, that her present success was owing 
to tThie absence of the restraint from the patronizing 
instruction of Garrick,” or any other erterior circum¬ 
stance. The change had come from within^ not*from 
without. Hers was essentially a genius of tardy 
growth, both physically and mentally she did not reach 
her full development until the time when mdi^ 
actresses have enjoyed seven or eight years’ success. 
She had w^orked, and, like all other workem, had 
reaped her reward ; though, unlike the common run of 
workers, having genius to back her, the reward she 
reaped was not only a temporary success, but fame. 
The memory of this night has been handed down to 
us in company with Garrick’s first appearance in 
Bichard III. and Edmund Kean’s in Shyiock iij 1814, 

The critics next day were iinauirnous in her praise. 
Some found the voice a little harsh, the passion a little 
too restless and fluttering,^’ bat all were agreed that 
a great event had occurred in1;lie dramatic world. It 
is of little use repeating the praise and criticism, all 
tJmt can be done in a reviewal of her artistic life; we 
are more interested in the personal history of the 
woman who had thus stirred up the waters that had 
threatened to become stagnant since the retirement of 
Garrick. It is natural for us*rather to like to hear 
personal anecdotes of those who appear publicly before 
us than pages of hackneyed verbiage on their acting 
and appearance. 

She wrote to Dr. "WhalleJ^ one of those genuine* spon¬ 
taneous letters that show how she was misunderstood 
by those who thought her hard and .reserved My 
dear, dear friend, the trying moment is passed, and I 
am crowned with a success w^hich far exceeds even my 
hopes. God be praised! I am extremely hurried. 
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being obliged to dine at Linley’s j have been at the 
rehearsal of a new tragedy in prose, a most aJffecfing 
play, in which I have a part T like very much. I 
beliere ray next character will be Zara in the Mourning 
Bride, My friend Pratt was, I believe in my spnl, aa 
much agitated, and is as much rejoiced as myself. As 
I know it will give you pleasure, I venture to assure 
you I never in my life heard such peals of applause. 
I thought they would not have suffered Mr. Packer to- 
end the play. Oh ! how 1 wished for you last night, 
to share a joy which was too much for me to bear 
alone! My poor husband was so agitated that he 
durst not venture near the house. I enclose an epi¬ 
logue which my good friend wrote for me, but which 
^ coul^ not, from excessive fatigue of mind and body, 
speak. Never, never bt me forget his goodness to me. 
I have suffered tortures for (of?) the unblcst these 
three days and nights past, and believe I am not in 
perfect possession of idyself at jjresent; therefore 
excuse, my dear Mr. Whalley, the incorrectness of 
this scrawl, and accept it as the first tribute of love 
(after the first decisive moment) from your ever 
grateful and truly affectionate, S. Siddons.^’ 

On the next night her^ success was even greater. 
The lobbies were lined with crowds of ladies and 
genti^en the highest fashion.” Lady Shel¬ 

burne, Lord North the politician, Lady Essex, Mr. 
Sheridan and the Linley family weeping in his box, 
and •hosts of others. 

Sh^ very soon began to reap substantial benefits from 
her success. 

should be afraid to say,^’ she continues, "how 
many times Isabella was repeated successively, with 
still increasing favour. I was now highly gratified 
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by a removal from my very indifferent and incon¬ 
venient dressing-room to one on the stage-floor, 
instead of climbing a long staircase; and this room 
(oh, unexpected happiness!) had been Garrick’s 
dressing-room. It is impossible to conceive my grati¬ 
fication when I saw ray own figure in the self-same 
glass which had so often reflected the face and form af 
that unequalled genius—not, perhaps, without some 
vague, fanciful hope of a little degree of inspiration 
from it.’^ 

For eight nights the play was acted, and still every 
time she appeared the tide of popular favour ran 
higher. The box office was besieged by people wanting 
tickets, and the most ridiculous stories were told of 
tlie crush. Two old men stationed themselves to 
chess outside at all hours, so as to secure tickets. 
Footmen lay stretched out asleep from dawm to buy 
places for their mistresses. Years afterwards, when at 
a great meeting at Edinlmr^h, Mrs. Siddons* health 
was proposed, Sir Walter Scott described the scene on 
one of those far-famed nights : the breakfasting near 
the theatre, waiting the whole day, the crushing at the 
doors at six o’clock, the getting in and counting their 
fingers till seven. But t^e very first step, the first 
word she uttered, was sufficient to overpay everyone 
their weariness. The house was then electrified, and 
it was only from witnessing the effects of her genius 
that one could guess to what a pitch theatrical excel¬ 
lence may be carried. Those young fellows,” added 
Sir Walter, who have only seen the setting Sun of 
this distinguished performer, beautiful and serene as it 
is, must give us old fellows, who have seen its rise, 
leave to hold our heads a little higher.” 

After Isabella^ the actress appeared in Murphy's 
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Gh'eciart Daughter j a very indifferent play, but onef 
into which she breathed Mfe and beauty by the power 
of her intuition. 

Not yet had the ninety-one of the past century 
dawned upon civilisation with its Goddess of Reason, 
its scanty classic draperies, and its sandalled, bare¬ 
footed beauties. Toupees, toques, bouffantes, hoops, 
sacques, and all the paraphernalia of horse-hair, 
powder, pomatum, and pins were still in the ascendant. 
Not yet had Charlotte (3orday sacrificed her life for the 
liberty of her people; but the muttering of the coming 
storm was heard in the distance, and, with the prescience 
of genius, the young actress anticipated its advent, 
and amazed her audience by the simple beauty of her 
.4ilp.ssic draperies, and vshook them with excitement by 
her rapturous appeals to Liberty. 

There was a glorious enthusiasm about her delivery 
of certain portions. She came to perish or to conquer. 
She seemed to grow sevOTal inches taller. Her voice 
gained tones undreamt of l^efore ;— 

Shall ho noli Iremblo whim a comos, 

Wild with tu'r griofH, and toinbla with wrongs ? 

Tho 3lan of hlood ahafl heat me ! Yes, iny "voico 
Shall mount aloft upon the whirlwind’s wing. 

Her scorn was magnificent. Her reply to Dionysius, 
when he asks her to induce her husband to withdraw 
his army— 

ThinkoHl thou then 

So meanly of my Phocion? Dost thou deem him 
Poorly wound up to a mere fit of valour, 

To melt away in a weak woman’s tears ? 

Oh, thou duBt little know him. 

At the last line, Boaden tells us, there was a trium¬ 
phant hurry and enjoyment in her scorn, which the 
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Sudienee caught as electrical and applauded in rapture, 
format least a minute ;— # 

A daughter’s arm, fell monster, strikes tlie blow ! 

Yw,^first she strikes—an injured daughter's arm 

Sends tlieo devoted to the infernal gods ! 

K*- 

After this she acted Jane Shore. Mrs Siddons," 
as one of the critics remarked on this perfortnan6~', 

has the air of never being an actress; she seems un¬ 
conscious that there is a motley crowd called the pit 
waiting to applaud her, or that a dozen fiddlers are 
waiting for her exit.” Her ** Forgive me, but forgive 
me,” when asking pardon of her husband, convulsed 
the house with sobs. Crabb liobinson, while wit¬ 
nessing this harrowing performance, burst into a peal 
of laughter, and, upon being removed, was found to 
in strong hysterics. 

After Jane Shore, she appeared as Calista, Belvi- 
dera, and Zara. All were received with the same 
enthusiasm. «. 

On the 5th June she act^d Isabella for the last time 
that season, having performed in all about eighty 
nights, and on six of them for the benefit of others; 
and during that short time she may he said to have 
completely revolutionised the English stage. Nothing 
now was applauded but tragedy. The farces which 
before bad won a laugh, were now not listened to. 
The young actress so completely depressed the spirits of 
the audience, that the best comic actor seemed nnable 
to raise them. Already she was preparing the waif for 
the stately solemnity of John Kemble and the Bevival 
of Shakespearean Tragedy,. 

The town went born mad^” as Horace Walpole 
said, after her. The papers wrote about her eba- 
tinually, her dress, her movements. Nothing else 
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seemed to have the same interest. Her salary, origi¬ 
nally five pounds a week, was raised to twenty pounds 
before the end of the season, and her first benefit 
realised eight hundred pounds. 

On this latter occasion she addres^d a letter to the 
public:— 

Mrs. Siddons would not have remained so long 
without expressing tlie high sense she had of the great 
honours done her at her late benefit, hut that, after 
repeated trials, she couki not find words adequate to 
her feelings, and she must at present be content with 
the plain language of a grateful mind j that her heart 
thanks all her benefactors for the distinguished and, 
she fears, too partial encouragement which they be¬ 
stowed on this occasion. She is told that the splendid 
appeai^ucc on that night, and the emoluments arising 
from it, exceed anything ever recorded on a similar 
account in the annals of the English stage; but she 
has not the vanity to imagine that this arose from 
any superiority over many of her predecessors or 
some of her contemporaries. She attribu:|^*8 it wholly 
to that liberality of sentiment which distinguishes 
the inhabitants of this great metropolis from those 
of any other in the world. They know her story— 
they know that for many years, by a strange fatality, 
she was confined to move in a narrow sphere, in which 
the rewards attendant on her labours were propor¬ 
tionally small. With a generosity unexampled, they 
proj^o^d at once to balance, the account, and pay off 
the lurtears due, according to the rate, the too partial 
rate, at which they valued her talents. She knows 
the danger arising from extraordinary and unmerited 
favours, and will carefully guard against any approach 
of pride, too often their attendant. Happy shall she 
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esteem herself, if by the utmost assiduity, and con- 
star^t exertion of her poor abilities, she shall be able 
to lessen, though hopeless ever to discharge, the vast 
debt she owes the public.” 

Mrs. Siddons “was always too fond of taking the 
public into her confidence. Everything in this letter 
can be taken for granted ; and it would have been 
more dignified to have kept silence. 

More pleasing and natural are the letters written to 
her friends. She wrote thus to Dr. Whalley about this 
time:— 

Just at this moment are you, my dear Sir, 
sitting down to supper, and ‘ every guest’s a friend.^ 
Oh! that I were with you, but for one half-hour, 

^ Oh ! God forbid ! * says my dear Mrs. Whalley j ' for ^ 
he would talk so loud and so fast, that he would thro^y 
himself into a fever, and die of unsatisfied curiosity 
into the bargain.’ Do I flatter myself, my dear Sir 
Oh no ! you have both done me the honour to assure 
me that you love me, and I would not forego the 
blessed idea^for the world ... 1 did receive all your 
letters, and thank you for them a thousand times. 
One line of them is worth all the acclamations of 
ten thousand shouting theatres.” 

And so closes this wonderful year in the great 
actress’s life—the one to which she always looked back 
as the climax of her happiness and good fortune. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH. 

Ibishmem have a natural theatrical instinct, and Dublin, 
at the time of which we write, was to a certain degree 
valued as a censor in dramatic affairs as highly as 
London. A Dublin audience often ventured to dissent 
from the judgments of the metropolis, and, as in the 
case of Mrs. Pritchard^ who, Campbell quaintly tells 
us, ‘'electrified the Irish with disappointment,” to 
entirely reverse them. Most of the best Drury Lane 
players had begun their career at the Smock Alley 
theatre, and many of them had Irish blood in their 
veins. The theatre was the finest in the kingdom 
next to Drury Lane, boasting the innovation of a 
drop scene, representing the Houses of Parliament, 
instead of the conventional green curtain. 

The same causes which placed the provincial towns 
of England in an important position, so far as social 
andtdramatic affairs were concerned, operated still 
more effectually^ in the case of Dublin. To cross to 
Loudon in those days was as long and tedious a 
journey as to go to New York in ours; and none even of 
the nobility thought of doing so every year. The 
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vice*regal court was, therefore, really a court, sur- 
rotm^d by a certain amount of brilliancy and 
splendour. Ever siince the days of Peg“ Woffington 
and the Miss Gunnings, Irish beauties had dared to 
set the fashion; aild we read in a letter written from 
Dublin/ by a leader of fashion of the day, that it is 
of no use English women coming over unless they 
are prepared to “make their waists of the circum¬ 
ference of two oranges, no more ’*; their “ heads a 
foot high, exclusive of feathers, and stretching to a 
pent-house of most horrible projection behind, the 
breadth from wing to wing considerably broader than 
your shoulders; and as many different things in your 
cap as in Noah's ark. . . . Verily,” the lady ends, 
“ I never did see such monsters as the heads now in 
vogue; I am a monster, too, but a moderate one.' 

Bound the small court fluttered young equerries who 
wrote plays, and were devoted to the drama. Actors 
and actresses themselves, if at.Lall within the pale of 
respectability, were admittejd to the vice-regal circle. 
Mrs. Inchbald was intimate with many of the fashion¬ 
able ,and literary ladies. Daly, the manager of the 
theatre, was a regular habitu6 of the “ Castle ; and 
John Kemble, who had arrived in Ireland some time 
before his sister, had been introduced by the equerry 
Jephson to the “ set,” including Tighe, Courtenay, 
and others. 

All this society was thrown into a ferment of excite¬ 
ment when it was announced that the beautiful young 
actress, who had turned all heads in.London, was 
coining to Dublin. Kemble was interviewed and pestered 
with inquiries on the subject. Indeed, his prestige for 
the time was vastly increased by his relationship. At 
a dinner at the Castle, Lord Inchiquin gave as a toast. 
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** The matchless Mrs. SiddonSj’^ and sent her brother 
a ring containing her miniature set in diamonds. * 

Daly had gone over himself to engage her; and it 
was,said she had refused all provincial offers in Eng¬ 
land for the sake of winning the liearts of the Irish 
critics. All seemed propitious, and the way prepared 
for the coming of the conquering heroine. Events^ 
however, did not turn out as expected. There, where 
the vivacious, impudent, good-natured Peg Woffington, 
with her “ bad voice and swaggering way, became a 
popular idol,* the queenly Siddons, with her imperious, 
tragic manner, extorted praise for her acting, no doubt, 
but never won their hearts. In spite of the Irish 
blood in her veins, she had no fellow-feeling for the 
people ; and an antagonism sprang up between her 
and her Dublin audience from the first. She disliked 
the dirt, ostentation, insincerity, and frivolity of Irish¬ 
men, and refused to acknowledge their kind-hearted* 
ness and genuine artistic appreciation. 

By her letters we can see the impression the country 
made on her. She started in the beginning of July, 
accompanied l>y a small party, which consisted of 
Brereton, her husband, and her sister. On the 14th 
she writes to her friend Whalley;— 

I thank you a thousaud and a thousand times for 
jour letter; but you don’t mention having heard from 
me since you left England. We rejoice most sincerely 
that you are ai’iived without any material accident, 
without any dangerous ones I mean, for, to be sure, 
aome of them were very materially entertaining. Oh ! 
how I laugh whenever the drowsy adventure comes 
across my imagination, for ' more was meant thfua 
met the ear.’ I am sure I would have given the 
world to have seen my dear Mrs. Whalley upon 
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the little old tub. How happy you are in your 
descriptions I So she was very well j then very 
jocular she must be, I think her conversation, thus 
enthroned and thus surrounded, must have been the 
highest ^treat in all'the world. Some parts of your 
tour must have been enchanting, How good it was of 
you to wish me a partaker of your pastoral dinner f 
Be assured, my dear, dear friends, no one can thank you 
more sincerely, or be more sensible of the honour of 
your regard, though many may deserve it better. 
What a comfortable thing to meet with 8u6h agreeable 
people! But society and converse like yours and dear 
Mrs. Whalley’s must very soon make savages agreeable. 
How did poor little Paphy bear it ? Did she remon¬ 
strate in her usual melting tones ? I am sure she wa^ 
very glad to be at rest, which does not happen in a 
carriage, I remember, for any length of time. I can 
conceive nothing so provoking or ridiculous as the 
Frenchman’s politeness, and poor VincenPs perplexity. 
You will have heard, long e»’e this reaches you, that 

our sweet D-is safely delivered of a very fine girl, 

which, 1 know, will give you no small pleasure. Now 
for myself. Our journey was delightful; the roads 
through Wales present you with mountains unsur- 
mountable, the grandest and most beautiful prospects 
to be conceived; but I want your pen to describe 
them. 

We got very safe to Holyhead, and then I felt as 
if some great event was going to take place, having 
never been on the sea. I was awed, but not terrifi<3d 
feeling myself in the hands of a great and powerful 
God ' whose mercy is over all His works.’ The sea 
was particularly rough; we were Lifted mountains high, 
and sank again as low in an instant. GU)od God ! how 
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tremendous, how wonderful! A pleasing terror took 
hold on me, which it is impossible to describe,*and I 
never felt the majesty of the Divine Creator so fully 
before. I was dreadfully sick, and so were my poor 
sister and Mr. Brereton. Mr. ^iddons wsyg pretty 
well; and here, my dear friend, let me give you a little 
wholesome advice : all ways (you see 1 have forgot to 
spell) go to bed the instant you go on board, for by 
lying horizontally, and keeping very quiet, you cheat 
the sea of half its influence. We arrived in Dublin 
the Kith June, half-past twelve at night. There is not 
a tavern or a house of any kind in this capital city of 
a, rising kingdom, as they call themselves, that will 
take a woman in; and, do you know, I was obliged, 
. af+er being shut up in the Custom-house officer’s room, 
to have the things examined, which room was more 
like a dungeon than anything else—after staying here 
above an hour and a half, I tell you, I was obliged, 
sick and weary as I ^as, to wander about the streets 
on foot (for the coaches and chairs were all gone off 
the stands) till almost two o’clock in the morning, 
raining, too, as if heaven and earth were coming to¬ 
gether. A pretty beginning ! thought I; but these 
people are a thousand years behind us in every respect. 
At length Mr. Brereton, whose father had provided a 
bed for him on his arrival, veutured to say he would 
insist on having a bed for ns at the house where he was 
to sleep. Well, we got to this place, and the lady of 
the house vouchsafed, after many times telling us that 
shb never took in ladies, to say we should sleep there 
that night.” . 

The actress’s first appearance was made in Isabella^ 
on the 21st June 1783. The theatre was crowded 
to suffocation, and guineas and half-guineas were paid 
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for seats in the pit and gaJlery; but after the first 
night'the enthusiasm seemed to die away, and Mrs. 
Crawford, at Crow Street Theatre, who had been 
completely dethroned by Mrs. Siddona in London, 
now bojdly ventured to come forward in opposition to 
her rival, and, to her own astonishment, as well as that, 
of everyone else, soon commanded larger houses. The 
critics also soon began their attacks, taking the form 
of ridicule, a method of warfare very trying to a person 
of her proud, sensitive nature. * 

On Saturday, Mrs. Siddons, about whom all the 
world has been talking, exposed her beautiful, adaman¬ 
tine, soft, and comely person, for the first time, in the 
Theatre Royal, Smock Alley. The house was crowded 
with hundreds more than it could hold, with thou^ande- 
of admiring spectators that went away without a sight. 
She was nature itself; she was the most exquisite work 
of art. Several fainted, even before the curtain drew 
up. The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered like 
hungry children crying for their bread and butter; 
and when the bell rang for music between the acts, 
tbe tears ran from the bassoon player’s eyes in such 
showers that they choked the finger-stops, and, making 
a spout of the instrument, poured in such a torrent 
upon the first fiddler’s baok, that, not seeing the over¬ 
ture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually 
played in two flats; but the sobs and sighs of the 
groaning audience, and the noise of the corks drawn 
from the smelling-bottles, piirevented the mistake being 
discovered. The briny pond in the pit was three feet 
deep, and the people that were obliged to stand upon 
tbe benches, were in that position up to their ankles in 
tears. An Act of Parliament against her playing will 
certainly pass, for she has infected the volunteers, and 
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they sit reading The Fatdl MaTriage, crying and roar¬ 
ing all the time. May the curses of an iifeulted 
nation pursue the gentlemen of the College, the gen- 
tleftien of t}i 0 Bar^ and the peers and peeresses that 
hissed her on the second night. True it is jthat Mr, 
Garrick never could make anything of her, and pro¬ 
nounced her below mediocrity; true it is the London 
audience did not like her ; but what of that ? 

Her consciousness of the antagonism that existed 
against lier in the press and amongst the public made 
her stay in the capital by no means either pleasant or 
successful, and she was glad to start with the party 
which Daly had got together to go the round of the 
country. It consisted of the manager and his future 
wif", Miss Barsanti, the two Kembles, Miss Younge, 
Digges, Miss Philipps, and Mrs. Melnotte, wdfe of 
Pratt Melnotte, of Bath celebrity. 

Au amusiug account of the tour has been left by 
Bernard the actor, who happened to be in Ireland at 
the time. The solemn Kembles certainly seem out of 
place in the rollicking fun, and we can imagine Mrs. 
Siddons’s stately disgust when a gentleman from the 
pit called out, “ Sally, me jewel, how are you?" or, 
as occurred several times, when a general dance took 
place in the gallery as soon as the orchestra began. 

Mrs. Siddons does not seem to have had any occasion 
for changing later the first opinion she formed of the 
country, for we find her writing confidentially to Mr, 
Whaliey from Cork, on the 29th of August, that she 
tliinks the city of Dublin a sink of filthiness. ** The 
noisome smells, and the multitudes of shocking and 
most miserable object, made me resolve never to stir 
out hut to my business. I like not the people either; 
they are all ostentation and insiiicerity, and in their 
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ideas of finery very like the French, but not bo cleanly; 
and they not only speak, but think coarsely. This 
is in confidence; therefore, your fingers on your lips, 
I pray. They are tenacious of their i^untry to a 
degree pf folly that*' is very laughable, and would call 
me the blackest of ingrates were they to know my 
sentiments of them. I have got a thousand pounds 
among them this summer. 1 always acknowledge myself 
obliged to them, but I cannot love them. I know but 
one among them that can in anj’’ degree atone for the 
barbarism of the rest, who thinks there are other 
means of expressing esteem besides forcing people to 
eat and to drink, the doing which to a most offensive 
degree they call Irish hospitality. I long to be at 
home, sitting quietly in the little snug parlour, w)>er«u 
1 had last the pleasure, or rather the pain, of seeing 
you that night. For the first time in my life I wished 
not to see you. I dreaded it, and with reason. 1 
knew (wliich was the case) I should not recover that 
cruel farewell for several days. 

“ Oh ! my dear friend, do the pleasures of life com¬ 
pensate for the pangs? I think not. Some people 
place the whole happiness of life in the pleasures of 
imagination, in bu^^i^g castles; for my part, I am liot 
one that builds ^^'magnificent ones. Nay; I don’t 
build any castles, but cottages without end. May the 
great Disposer of all events but permit me to spend the 
evening of my toilsome, bustling day in a cottage, where 
I may sometimes have the converse and society which 
will make me more worthy those imperishable habita¬ 
tions which are prepared for the spirits of just men 
made perfect! Yes, let me take up my rest in this 
world near my beloved Langford. You know this has 
been my castle any time these four years. And 1 am 
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makiDg a little snug party. Mr. Nott and my dear 
•sister I have secured, and make no doubt of gaining 
a few others. Is not this a delightful scheme? 

'**1 have played for one charity since 1 have been 
here (I am at Cork, I should tell you), and am. to play 
for another to-morrow—your favourite Zara, in the 
Mourning Bride. I am extremely happy that you like 
your little companion so well [alluding to a miniature 
of herself she had sent him]. I have sat to a young 
man in this place, who*has made a small full-length of 
me in Lsahelfa, upon the first entrance of Biron. You 
will think this an arduous undertaking, but he has 
succeeded to admiration. I think it more like me than 
any I have ever yet seen. I am sure you would have 
,dfibghted with it, I never vvas so well in ray life 
as I have been in Ireland; but, God be praised, I shall 
set out for dear England next Tuesday. 

“ This letter has been begun this month, and finished 
by a line or two at a time, so you’ll find it a fine scrawl, 
and I am still so mere a matter-of-fact body as to 
despair of giving you the least entertainment. I can 
boast no other claim to the honour and happiness of 
your correspondence than a very sincere affection for 
you both, joined with the most perfect esteem for your 
most amiable qualities and great talent. Say all that’s 

kind for me to my dear Mrs. W-, and believe me, 

ever your most affectionate 

“ S. SlDDONS.” 

ft “ Cork, August 29th. 

** I hope you will give me the pleasure of hearing 
from vou soon.’^ 

‘'London, October 7th, 1783. 

"For God’s sake, my dear friends, pray for my 
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memoiy, I had forgot to pay the postage, as you 
\indly desired, and this poor letter has been wandering^ 
about the world ever since I left Cork. 

It was opened jin Ireland, you see, so I must never 
show T;.y face there again. The King commands 
Isabella to-morrow, and 1 play Jane Shore on Satur¬ 
day. I have affronted Mrs. Jackson by not being able 
to procure her places. I am extremely sorry' for it, as 
I had the highest esteem for herself, and her friend¬ 
ship to you had tied her close* to my heart. I have 
done all I could to reinstate myself in her favour, but 
in vain. Poor Mr. Nott has been in great trouble; he 
has lost a brother lately that was more nearly allied 
than by blood, and for whose loss he is inconsolable. 
He is not in town, but I hope soon to see him. ! 

Mr. Siddons, &c., desire kindest wishes. The last 
letter I wrote to you I was very near serving in the 
same manner. Is it not a little alarming ? I fear I 
shall be superannuated in a few years.*’ 

Her acrimony is almosi? incomprehensible. After 
the expressions used in the above letter we can quite 
understand how she made herself unpopular. She 
might have -wished secrecy kept, but she was not the 
woman to hide what she felt. She is unjust also in 
the statemant that Irish men not only think but speak 
coarsely.” On this, as on other occasions, she allowed 
her wounded vanity to dim her power of observation. 
The punishment, however, came sharp and sudden, and 
destroyed her happiness foV many a day. • 

While Mrs, Siddons was acting in Dublin, Jackson, 
the manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, opened, com¬ 
munications with her with a view to an engagement. 
Finding it difficult to come to terms, he at last travelled 
over himself, but the history of the negotiation from 
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beginning to end makes ns understa!ad Mrs. Siddons’s 
unpopularity with all ber managers. There iS toO' 
resolute an adherence to her own interests, too 
naucb of a calm, cold superiority. She haggled and 
bargained over every step, until Jackson almost gave 
the whole business up in despair. Encouraged, how¬ 
ever, EitzGerald tells us, by a purse of i'200, w^hich 
some noblemen and gentlemen of Scotland had liberally 
made up to assist him in making the engagement, he 
at last assented to her*terms. The Siddons’ demands 
for nine nights^ performance, besides a '' clear benefit,*' 
was dt'400. They soon, however, heard of the £200 
subscription, and Mr. Siddons then wrote to know if 
that snm was to he included in the £'K)0, or if it were 
ta^'^ome under the head of an extra emolument. The 
manager was explicit in his statement that the £200 
was intended for his benefit. On this Mrs. Siddons 
announced that she did not wish for any given sum, 
but would take half the clear receipts. Poor Jackson 
was obliged to agree to this breach of contract, as he 
had already gone so far with his patrons in Edinburgh. 
The history of the negotiation, however, is not pleasant 
reading for Mrs. Siddons’s admirers, especially when we 
find later that she contrived to have the £200 sub¬ 
scription paid over to her without the knowledge of 
the manager, and that at the end of her engagement 
Jackson found himself a loser. The charges of the 
house ’* were put too low. Actors like Pope, King, 
and Mias barren had alwayS allowed something hand- 
aomb on settlement. Nothing was to be obtained from 
Mrs. Siddons. . 

The average profit would have been about £25 a> 
night. Prom Dublin she returned to London, and 
acted hey second season there; it was even more bril- 
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liaiit than her first, and rendered noteworthy both by 
her first appearance with her brother, John Kemble, in 
Gamestery who from that time frequently acted 
with her, and by her acting of Isabella in Measune for 
Measm.<fy in which part she made her first success in a 
Shakespearean character in London. She looked the 
novice of St. Clare to perfection. In the spring she 
made her way northwards to keep her engagement with 
the Edinburgh manager, and on Saturday, 22nd May, 
1784, she appeared on the stage of the Royalty Theatre, 
in Belvidera. The well-known impassibilify of the Edin¬ 
burgh audience affected Mrs. Siddons with an intole¬ 
rable sense of depression. 

After some of her grandest outbursts of passion, to 
which no expression of applause had respoudecL^AX- 
hausted and breathless, she would pant out in despair, 
under her breath, “ Stupid people, stupid people! 
'This habitual reserve she soon found, however, gave 
way at times to very violent exhibitions of enthusiasm, 
the more fervent from its general expression—once, 
indeed, the whole of the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth 
was so vehemently applauded that, contrary to all rule, 
she had to go over it a second time before the piece was 
allowed to proceed. 

Afterwards, when by these ebullitions of real feeling 
she had proved her audience’s appreciation, she could 
afford to tell stories of their stolidity when she first 
appeared amongst them. The second night, dis¬ 
heartened at the cold reception of her most thrilling 
passages, after one desperate effort she paused for a 
reply. It came at last, when the silence was broken 
by a single voice exclaiming, “ That’s no bad I a 
tribute which was the signal for unbounded applause. 
One venerable old gentleman, who was taken by his 
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daughter to see the great actress in Venice Preserved, 
sat with perfect composure through the first act# and 
into the second^ when he asked his daughter^ Which 
was the woman Siddons ? As Belvidera is the only 
female part in the play, she had no difficulty in answer¬ 
ing. Nothing more occurred till the catastrophe ; he 
then inquired, “ Is this a comedy or a tragedy ? 

Why, bless you, father, a tragedy/* “ So I thought, 
for I am beginning to feel a commotion.’^ This in¬ 
stance was typical of tl^e whole of the audience—and 
once they began to frel a commotion,*' there was no- 
longer any doubt about their expression of it. The 
passion, indeed, for hysterics and fainting at her per¬ 
formances ran into a fashionable mania. A distin¬ 
guished surgeon, familiarly called ''Sandy Wood/' who, 
with his shrewd common-sense, had a way of seeing 
through the follies of his fashionable patients, was 
called from his seat in the pit, where he was to be 
found every evening Mrs, Siddons acted, to attend 
upon the hysterics of one pf the excitable ladies who 
were tumbling around him. On his way through the 
crowd a friend said to him, alluding to Mrs. Siddons, 
" This is glorious acting, Sandy.’* Looking round at 
the fainting and screaming ladies in the boxes. Wood 

answered, “ Yes, and a d-d deal o’t, too.” Some 

verses in the Scot's Magazine give a picture of the 
scene, the pit being described as "all porter and 
pathos, all whisky and whining,*’ while— 

From all sides of the house, Lark ! tho cry how it swells, 

* While the boxes are tom with most heart-piercing yells I ” 

The enthusiasm to see her was so great, that one day 
there were more than 2,500 applications for about 600- 
seats. The oppression and heat was so great in the 
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crowded and ill-ventilated theatre, that an epidemic 
that attacked the town was humorously attributed to 
this cause, and was called the Siddons fever.” All 
that was most cultured and intellectual in Edinburgh 
came t(^ do her hohaage—Blair, Hume, Beattie, Mac¬ 
kenzie, Home, all attended her performances. She 
, made by her engagement, the share of the house,' 
benefit, and subscription, more than one thousand 
pounds. And this success w^as not only among the 
■educated classes, the pit and gallery paid their tribute 
besides. Campbell tells us how a poofi servant-girl 
with a basket of greens on her arm, one day stopped 
near her in the* High Street, and hearing her speak, 
said, Ah, wcel do 1 kcri that sweet voice, that made 
me greet sae sair the streeu.^’ ^ 

Before she left she was presented with a silver tea- 
urn, as a mark of esteem for superior genius and 
unrivalled talents. She refers to this visit later in her 
grandiloquent style. How snail I express my grati¬ 
tude for the honours and,, kindness of my northern 
friends ? for, should I attempt it, I should be thought 
the very queen of egotists. But never can I forget the 
private no less than public marks of their gratifying 
auffruges.” 
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On the 15th June she tore herself away from all these 
private ” and public marks of gratifying suffrages/ 
and again paid a visit to DabliHj which at the begin¬ 
ning was more successful than her former one, but 
towards tlie end was clouded with untoward circum¬ 
stances, which militated against her for the whole of 
her professional career.^ 

This time she became the guest of her former 
friend Miss Boyle, now become Mrs. O'Neil of 
Shane’s Castle. The Lord-Lieutenant welcomed her 
as if she were some great lady of rank/' and she 
tells na how she was received by all the first 
families with the most flattering diospitality, and the 
days I passed with them will be ever remembered 
among the most pleasurable of my life," She paid 
a visit to Shane’s Castle. I have not words to 
describe the beauty and splendour of this enchanting 
plaije, which, I am sorry to say, has since been 
levelled to the earth by a tremendous fire. Here 
were often assi^mbled all the talent, and rank, and 
beauty of Ireland. Among the persons of the Leinster 
family whom I met here was j^oor Lord Edward 
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Fitzgerald, the most amiable, honourable, though mis¬ 
guided youth I ever knew. 

*'The luxury of this establishment almost inspired 
the recollections of an Arabian Night^s entertainment. 
Six or ^ eight carriages, with a numerous throng of 
lords and ladies on horseback, began the day by 
making excursions around this terrestrial paradise, 
returning home just in time to dress for dinner. The 
table was served with a profusion and elegance to 
which I have never seen anything comparable. The 
sideboards were decorated with adequate^ magnificence, 
on which appeared several immense silver flagons 
containing claret. A fine band of musicians played 
during the whole of the repast. They were stationed 
in the corridors, which led i.ito a fine conservatory, 
where we plucked our dessert from numerous trees of 
the most exquisite frir^ The foot of the conservatory 
was washed by the of a superb lake, from whi'"* 

the cool and pleasant wind came, to murmur in c 
cert with the harmony from,the corridor. The grf«’ 
of the presiding genius, the lovely mistress of 
mansion, seemed to blend with the whole sceue.’^ 

These Arabian Nights’ entertainments, delightful 
they may have been, were calculated to make her very 
unpopular with her profession. Stories about her fine- 
lady airs were freely circulated, to which her own want 
of tact, and the injudicious behaviour of her husband, 
gave a certain foundation. 

One of these that was actually believed, and copied 
into the London papers, was to the effect that, haiing 
been persuaded to visit the studio of a certain Mr. 
Home, a local artist, he asked her to sit to him. 

Impossible,” was the reply, “ I can hardly find time 
to sit to ,Sir Joshua Reynolds.’" The offended artist 
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insinuated that her refusal would not' ruin him ; upon 
which she was said to have boxed his ears and stormed 
out of the house. This is so palpably ill-natured, and 
from a knowledge of Mrs. Siddons’s character so im¬ 
probable, that we only give it, amohg a mas^of other 
evidence, to show how the feeling against her gradually 
arose, which, to a certain extent, was destined to 
pursue her through life, Mr. Siddons^s good sense 
did not materially aid her. On one occasion, dining, in 
company with John Kpmhlc, at the house of a Dublin 
njt'rchant, tl»eir host expressed a great wish to be 
iotroduced to the young actress. ''' I should like to 
i'erv much, but do not know how to bi’eak the matter 
io her/’ was the hushariel’s reply, which, we must 
confess, was not calculated to increase the geniality of 
cling entertained for Inu’ in general society. She 
V, ^r.iagcd also to ofEend tlo- /nauager, Mr. Daly, who 
c-couiits was not an agtecablc person, for we 
read v*. Bernard’s HenitNiscenceft that he w'as an 
e\.ivins;'r vain, jealous-tempered man, proud of his 
acting iia(! good looks. Mrs. Siddoiis insinuates that 
h'.s dislike arose to her scornful rejection of attentions 
he endeavoured to press upon her. However that may 
be, the fohowing is her own account of the manner iu 
which he first showed bis enmity, and gives a curious 
insight into the wretched bickerings and heart-burnings 
of the profession :— 

“ The manager of the theatre also very soon began 
to, adopt every means of* vexation for me that he 
cotild possibly devise, merely because I chose to sug¬ 
gest at rehearj^al that his proper situation, as Fal- 
conbridge in KiJig John^ was at the right hand of 
the King. During the scene between Constance 
and Austria, he thought it necessary that he should, 

7 
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thougli l^e did it most ungraciously, adopt this ar- 
rangeiEient; but his malevolence pursued me unre- 
mittedly from that moment. He absurdly fancied 
that he was of less consequence when placed at’ so 
great a distance frdin the front of the stage, at the 
ends of which the kings were seated; but he had little 
or^nothing to say, and his being in the front would 
have greatly interrupted and diminished the ejffect of 
Constance’s best scene. He made me suffer, how¬ 
ever, sufficiently for my personality by employing all 
the newspapers to abuse and annoy me' the whole 
time I remained in Dublin, and to pursue me to 
England with malignant scandal; but of that anon. 
The theatre, meantime, was attended to his heart’s 
content—indeed, the whole of this engagement was as 
profitable as my most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated.” 

Presently, however, she was to be put on her 
trial for a more serious charge. The unfortunate 
actor, Digges, while rehearsing with her, was struck 
down with paralysis. Lee Lewes, who endeavours to 
defend her in all this business, tells us that her 
engagement was then drawing to a close, and she 
was announced to play at Cork a few days after. 
Asked to perform in a benefit for the poor man, she 
replied that she was sorry she had but one night to 
spare, and had already promised to play for the 
Marshalsea pensioners. Thinking better of this deter¬ 
mination, however, later, * she despatched “ a mss- 
seng'er” to Digges, saying she had reconsidered the 
matter, and would be glad to perform for him. Digges 
expressed his gratitude, and the night and play v?ere 
fixed; but, according to her own evidence, everything 
was done to annoy her and prevent the carrying out 
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of her charitable intentions. This' is her^aocount of 
the business :— * 

“ When my visit to Shane Castle was over, I 
entered into another engagement in Dnbiin. Among 
the actors was Mr. Digges, who had formearly held a 
high rank in the drama, but who was now by age . 
and ^infirmity reduced to a subordinate and morti¬ 
fying situation. It occurred to me that I might be of 
some use to him if I could persuade the manager to 
give him a night, and«the actors to perform for him, at 
the close of Thy c'ngagement ; but when 1 proposed my 
request to the manager (Daly declares, as we shall see, 
that the proposal came from him, and not from her), 
he told me it could not be, because the whole company 
would be obliged to leave the Dublin theatre in order 
to open the theatre at Limerick, but that he would 
lend the house for my purpose if I could procure a 
sufficient number of ^ctors to perform a play. By ' 
indefatigable labour, and in spite of cruel annoyances 
Mr. Siddous and myself got together, from all the 
little country the^atres, as many as would enable us to 
attempt Venice Preserved, Oh ! to be sure it was a 
scene of disgust and confusion. 1 acted Belvidera, 
without having ever previously seen the face of one 
of the actors—for there was no time for even one 
rehearsal—but the motive procured us indulgence. 
Poor Mr. Digges was most materially benefited by 
this most ludicrous performance, and I put my disgust 
into my pocket since money passed into his. Thus 
ended my Irish engagement, but not so my persecu¬ 
tion by the manager, at whose instance the newspapers 
were ^ed with the most unjust and malignant reflec¬ 
tions on me. All the time 1 was on a visit of some 
length to the Dowager Duchess of Leinster, uncon- 

7 * 
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scious of tht gathering storm, whilst the public mind 
was imbibing poisonous prejudices against me. Alas 
for those who subsist by the stability of public favour 1 
The above was written by Mrs, Siddons in later djvys, 
and is eminently uhsatisfactory from every point of 
view. The dragging in of the Dowager Duchess of 
Leinster, when we want a plain statement of facjs, is 
irritating, and tlie complaint against public favour at 
the end is stilted and artificial. No doubt the manager 
was unfriendly, but her first impulse was not a generous 
one, and she laid herself open to ill-natured construc¬ 
tions being put on her conduct. The real story we 
take to he this: Digges (to whom she was not par¬ 
ticularly inclined to be friendly, owing to her attri¬ 
buting to him the authorship of the satirical criticisms 
on her acting when she first arrived in Ireland) was 
struck down by illness, in a manner and under circum- 
stances to arouse the deep sympathy of the members of 
his profession, ever charitable to one another. Daly, 
the manager, before communieating with Digges, asked 
Mr. Siddons if his wife would give her services for a 
benefit. He, instigated of course by her, refused the 
request. On this refusal, not unjustly, were based all 
the charges brought against her. Daly then^ffered to 
pay for her services; thi.s also was refused, and nothing 
further was done until Mrs. Siddons, finding the 
whole affair unfavourably canvassed, sent Mr. Siddons 
to inform Digges that she had arranged to play for his 
benefit. This graciousness viame too late; the rumour 
of her refusal had already got abroad, and very Un¬ 
favourable comments were made both by the press and 
the public. The annoyance also caused her by the 
inefficient representation of Venice Preserved might 
have been avoided if she had at once acceded to Daly’s 
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request. As it was, the whole compaii^ had been 
obliged to leave for the opening of the Limerick 
Theatre. She and Mr. Siddons, therefore, were 
obliged to get together a scratch company, and give 
the benefit after the season was crver, which could not 
have been nearly so advantageous to the object of the 
charity. Money was made, but not so much as if she 
had acted in the middle of the season. We can hardly 
believe she was actuated in all this by love of money; 
it is more likely th^t the proud resentment she felt 
when unfaviourably criticised in any way had interfered 
with her kindlier impulse. 

In the case of Brercton, the same unfortunate sensi¬ 
tiveness seems to have been at work. Brereton was 
the leading actor of her troupe, always played lover 
to her heroine, and, it was said, had at one time made 
his love in so earnest a fashion, that the beautiful 
actress had, as in the case of Daly, to check his 
ardour, or, as Boaden expresses it, in kindling his 
imagination the divinity unsettled his reason, and in 
clasping the goddess he became sensible of the charms 
of the woman.However this may be, Brercton was 
by no means friendly, and never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity of covertly attacking lier. When asked, there¬ 
fore, to play for his benefit, she actually deducted ten 
pounds from the profits as her own emolument. Percy 
Fitzgerald seems inclined to think that all this 
wretched muddle was the work of Mr. Siddons, who, 
considering the charitable taxes laid on her, and the 
*inany benefits she had to assist, found himself obliged, 
like most husbands of money-getting actresses, to 
bargain and chaifer for her gifts as if they were wares, 
and get as much money as they could be made to 
bring in.” 
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But Ifeink that at no time of their married 
life had Siddons enough influence to induce her to do 
anything against her better judgment, and we doubt 
very mneh whether he was ever allowed to complete a 
bargain of any kind, although his name was frequently- 
used. Wliat aroused the sympathy of the public 
more warmly in the cause of Brereton was the madness 
that subsequently fell upon him. 

The best side of her character was ever called out 
by adversity. It was perhaps undignified to defend 
herself as she did—or, rather, as Siddons-^did in her 
name—^by an exculpatory letter to the papers, appeal¬ 
ing to the two actors, Digges and Brereton, to declare 
whether she had, or had not, played for them when 
asked. Two letters were thus extorted from, them 
declaring that she had done all that was necessary to 
satisfy the calls of charity, &c. Nothing could be 
conceived more fatal to her cause than all this bandy¬ 
ing of evidence. The idol men dht up to worship they 
generally delight to drag down, and trample under foot 
if they dare. In this case, however, they might 
insult and .humiliate, but they could not drag their 
victim from the Ugh estate she had achieved. 

Hel^wery high qualities as a wife and mether, her 
decorum of conduct, so different to others of her pro¬ 
fession, seemed to add a zest to the acrimony with 
Which they assaulted her.' The first part in which she 
appeared on the London boards after her return from 
Dublin was Mrs. Beverley in*the Gamester to her brq- 
ther^s Stukeley^. Hardly had the curtain been raisedf).' 
before a stor^IPP hooting and hissing broke forth, and 
she whom they had late proclaimed a queen, who had 
seen the town enslaved at her feet, now stood “ the 
object of public scorn/’ She did the best thing she 
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could hy remaining with perfect oompcspre facing 
them, but in those few dreadful moments she dis¬ 
counted all the adulation and success she had eiyoyed. 
How intense the suffering was we can see by the 
account written years after. • 

had left London/’ she tells us, ‘*fiie object 
of universal approbation, but, on my return, only a 
few weeks afterwards, I was received, on my first 
night’s appearance, with universal opprobrium, accused 
of hardness of heart, and total insensibility to every¬ 
thing and fiverybody except my own interest. Un¬ 
happily, contrary winds bad for some days pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of receiving from Dublin such 
letters as would have refuted those atrocious calum¬ 
nies, and saved me from the horrors of this dreadful 
night, when I was received with hissing and hoot¬ 
ing. Amidst this afflicting clamour I made several 
attempts to be heard, when at length a gentle¬ 
man stood forth in ^he middle of the front of the 
pit, impelled by benevolent and gentlemanly feeling, 
who, as I advanced to mal e my last attempt at being 
heard, accosted me with these words : ^ For Heaven’s 
sake. Madam, do not degrade yourself by an apology, 
for there ris nothing necessary to be said!' 1 shall 
always look back with gratitude to this gallant man’s 
solitary advocacy of my cause; like Abdiel, * faithful 
found; among the faithless, faithful only be.’ His 
admonition was followed bv reiterated clamour, when 
mjr dear brother appeared, and' carried me away from 
^lis scene of insult. 

'^Tbe instant I quitted it I fainted in his arms; and, 
on my, recovery, I was thankful that my persecutors 
had not had the gratification of beholding this weak> 
ness. After I was tolerably restored to myself,, I was 
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induced, l^y the persuasions of my husband, my 
brother, and Mr. Sheridan, to present myself again 
before that audience by whom I had been so savagely 
treated, and before whom, but in consideration of my 
children, I would diave never appeared again. The 
play was'^/'Ae Gamestej', which commences with a scene 
between Beverley and Charlotte. 

Great and pleasant was my astonishment to find 
myself, on the second rising of the curtain, received 
with a silence so profound that 1 was absolutely awe¬ 
struck, and never yet have I been able to- account for 
this surprising contrast; for I really think that the 
falling of a i)in might have been then heard upon 
the stage.” 

On her entrance the second time, Mrs. Siddons 
summoned enough courage to address the audience : — 

"Ladies and gentlemen, the kind and flattering 
partiality which I have uniformly experienced in this 
place would make the present interruption distressing 
to me indeed, were I in the slightest degree conscious 
of having deserved your censure. I feel no such con¬ 
sciousness. 

" The stories which have been circulated against me 
are calumnies. When they shall be proved to be true, 
my aspersors will be justified ; but, till then, my 
respect for tlid public leads me to be confident that I 
shall be protected from unmerited insult.” 

These words, spoken by the Muse of Tragedy, with 
her stately dignity and flaming eyes, had an instan¬ 
taneous efleci. She withdrew; the curtain fell. 

King, the actor, came forward to beg the indulgence 
of the audience for a few moments; and when she 
appeared again, pale but calm, not an attempt at in¬ 
terruption was heard. On several occasions after, an 
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attempt was made to renew the interruption; but the 
orderly portion of the audience was strong enough to 
< 3 uell it. She acknowledged the applause when she 
^ame on, and endeavoured to appear perfectly indif¬ 
ferent to the hissing; but all the triumphant confidence 
of the first days of success seemed to have deserted 
her for the time, and she was again the uncertain, tot¬ 
tering debutante. Her splendid genius was, however, 
but dimmed, and all her suffering but lent to serve as 
a stepping-stone to a higher level than she had yet 
attained. We must gr e here some letters she wrote 
to her friends, the Whallcys, as giving an insight into 
that brave heart of this wonderful Moman, whose ^^vic¬ 
torious faith upheld her in this and many subsequent 
trials. What wonder, however, that in later years she 
grew hard and proud—the first bloom of trust and 
belief was rubbed ofp in tlicse her first encounters with 
the rough judgment o^‘ the mob. From henceforth 
the confiding girlish Opludia and Juliet vanish from 
the scene, and Lady Macbeth, witJi her fierce reliance 
on intellectual power alone, and indignant scorn of 
all human judgment, appears. Slie wuote to the 
Whallcys:— 

^*^My deahest Friends. 

1 hardly dare hope that you will remember 
me. I know 1 don^t deserve that you should; but 
1 know, also, that you are too steadfast and too 
good to cast me off for h seeming negligence ta 
which my heart and soul are averse, and the ap¬ 
pearance of which I have incessantly regretted. What 
■can I say in my defence ? I have been very unhappy; 
now ^tis over I will venture to tell you so, that you 
may not * lose the dues of rejoicing.^ ‘ Envy, malice. 
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dotmetioa, all the fiends of hell have compassed me 
round about to destroy me ’; ‘ but blessed be God who 
hath given me the victory/ &c. I have 'been charged 
with almost everything bad^ except incontinence, and 
it is attributed tb me as thinking a woman may be 
guilty of every ciffime in the catalogue of crimes, pro¬ 
vided she retain her chastity. 

“ God help them and forgive them, they know but 
little of me. I daresay you will wonder that a favourite 
should stand her ground so long; and in truth so do I. 

I have been degraded; I am now again the favourite 
servant of the public, and I have kept the noiseless 
tenor of mj^ temper in these extremes. My spirit has 
been grieved, but my victorious faith upholds me. I 
look forward to a better world for happiness, and am 
placed in this in mercy to be a candidate for that. But 
what makes the wound rankle deeper is that ingrati¬ 
tude, hypocrisy, and perfidy^have barbed the darts. 
But it is over, and I am happy. Good God ! what would 
I give to see you both, but«for an hour! How many 
thousand, thousand times do I wish myself with yon,, 
and long to uuburthen my heart to you. I can^t bear 
the idea of your being so long absent. I know you 
will expect to hear wdiat 1 have been doing*> and I wish 
1 could do this to your satisfaction. Suffice it tov say 
that I have acted Lady Macbeth, Desdemoaa, and 
several other things this season with the most un¬ 
bounded approbation ; and you have no idea how the 
^innocence and playful simplicity of the latt^ -hlive 
laid hold on the hearts of the people. I am^ fery- 
much flattered by this, as nobody ever has done' 
anything with that cliaracter before. My brother 
is charming in Othello; indeed, I must do the public 
the justice to say that they have been exctremely 
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indulgent, if not partial, to every character I liavo 
performed. 0 

‘'I have never seen Mr. Pratt since I heard from 
you, but he discovers his unworthineas to my own 
family; he abuses me, it seems, to tine of sisters 
in the most complete manner. How distressing is it 
to be so deceived ! Our old Mary, too, whom you 
must remember, has proved a very viper. She has 
lately taken to drinking, has defrauded us of a great 
deal of money given hei* to pay the tradespeople, and 
ill her cups has*abused Mr. Siddons and me beyond all 
bounds; and I believe in my soul that all the scan¬ 
dalous reports of Mr. Siddons’s ill-treatment of me 
originated entirely in her. One may pay for one’s ex» 
perience, and the consciousness of acting rightly is a 
comfort that hell-born malice cannot rob us of. *Lady 
Langham has done me the honour to call with her 
daughter. Tier drawingjs are very wonderful things 
for such a girl. In the^ compositions she has drawn 
me in Macbeth asleep and Mvake; but 1 think she has 
been unsuccessful in this effort. Next week I shall 
see your daughter and the rest. Sarah is an elegant 
creature, and Maria is as beautiful as a seraph, Harry 
grows very ai/kward, sensible, and well-disposed; and, 
thank God, we are all well, I can stay no longer than 
to hope that you are both so, and happy (sec how dis¬ 
interested I am!); that Beeves and the dear Paphy 
are so too j and that you will love me, and believe me, 
wiHi the wsyrmest and truest affection, unalterably and 
gratefully yours, 

S. Siddons.” 

My whole family desire the kindest remembrances. 
We. have bought a house in Gower Street, Bedford 
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Square; the back of it is most effectually ia the 
cowitiy and delij^htfully pleasant. 

*^God bless you, my dear Mrs. Whalley ! How per¬ 
fectly do I see you at this moment; and you, too, my 
dear f»end, for it* is impossible to separate your images 
in my mind. Pray write to me soon, and give me 
another instance of your unwearied Idndness. Adieu I” 

We can see how bruised and sore her heart is. For 
the moment she thinks all are conspiring to betray 
her. » 

The Mr. Pratt she alludes to was a Bath bookseller 
and dramatist, much admired by his townsmen. This 
admiration was not shared by the managers of Drury 
Lane, who would not allow Mrs. Siddons to act in his 
drama the first year she ap]ieared. She had already 
sacrificed herself to a failure. The Fatal IntervieWj 
which had really injured lic^’ professional reputation. 
Pratt maintained, however,, she might have done him 
this service had she been so minded. She herself 
writes kindly of the aspirant to fame, but we can see 
his cause of irritation. 

“ Your letter,’^ she writes in 1783 to Dr. Whalley, 

to poor Pratty is lying on the table by'me, and I am 
selfish enough to grudge it him from the bottom of my 
heart, and yet 1 will not; for just now, poor soul, he 
wants much comfort; therefore, let him take it, and God 
bless him with it! ” 

And again:— • • 

The Fatal Interview has been played three times, 
and is quite done with; it was the dullest of all repre¬ 
sentations. Pratty’s Epilogue was vastly applauded 
indeed. I shall take care how I get into such 
another play; but I fancy the managers will take 
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care of that, too. They won't let me play in Pratty^B 
comedy.*' ^ 

All this shows us how often she was the victim of 
undeserved resefttment on the part of slighted authors, 
and hoWj very often, the fact of doirfg a kind^jess got 
her into trouble. She had accepted The Fatal Interview, 
and now Pratt thought himself aggrieved that she 
would not do the same for him. Most likely at any 
other time she would have shrugged her shoulders at 
Pratt's machinations, b\^t everything now hurt her 
wounded sensibilities. 

** r must beg you will not mention (1 believe I am 
giving an unnecessary caution) anything I have told 
you concerning Mr. Pratt. 1 would not wish him to 
know, by any means, that 1 have been informed of his 
last unkinduess, because it might preveiit his asking me 
to do him a favour, which I shall be at all times ready 
to grant, when in my power. 1 must tell you that after 
the very unkind letter ha sent me, in answer to mine 
requesting the ten pounds^ I never wrote to or heard 
from him until about three months ago, when he wrote 
to me as if he had never offered such an indignity, 
recommending a work he had just finished to my 
attention. He did not tell me what this work was, but 
I had' beard it was a tragedy. To be made a convenient 
acquaintance only, did not much gratify me; but, 
however, I wrote to say he knew the resolution I had 
been obliged to make (having made many enemies by 
reading some, and not being* able to give time to read 
all tragedies) to read nobody’s tragedy, and then no 
one could take offence; but that if it were accepted by 
the managers, and there was anything that I could be 
of service to him in (doing justice to myself), that I 
should be very happy to serve him. I have heard 
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Taothing of him since that time till within these few 
day\ when he wrote to my sister Fanny, accusing me 
of ingratitude, and calling himself the ladder. upon 
which I have mounted to fame^ and whi^Jh I am kicking 
down* • 

*^Wbat he means by ingratitude I am at a loss to 
guess, and I fancy he would be puzzled to explain; our 
obligations were always, I believe, pretty mutual. 
However, in this letter to Fanny, he says he is going to 
publish a poem called Gratitude^ in which he means to 
show my avarice and meanness, and all^the rest of my 
amiable qualities to the world, for having dropped him, 
as he calls it, so injuriously, and banishing him my 
house. Now, as 1 hope for mercy, I permitted his visits 
at my house, after having discovered that he was taking 
every possible method to attach my sister to him, which, 
you may be sure, he took paius to conceal from us, 
und I had him to my parties^ long after I made this 
discovery, j 

In short, till he chose to write this letter, which I 
disdained to reply to, he called as usual. He had the 
modesty to desist from calling on us from that time, 
and now has the goodness to throw this unmerited 
obloquy on me. I am so well convinced ^hat a very 
plain tale will put him down, that his intentions givg 
me very little concern. I am only grieved to see sucK 
daily instances of folly and wickedness in hmpaa 
nature. 

It is worth observingj'too, that at the veiy" timahie 
chose to write this agreeable letter, 1 w$s using 
best influences with Mr. Siddons tg lend him. the 
money I told you of before. I find he thinks it is hot 
very prudent to quarrel with me, but has the efirouteiy 
to think that I should make advances toward ouruecon- 
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■cilement; but I will die first. ^ My towering virtue, 
from the assurance of my merit, scorns to stOQp so 
low.’ If he should come round of himself (for I have 
learnt that best of knowledge to forgive) I will, out of 
respect for what I believe he onc^ was, be />£ what 
service I can to him, for I believe he meant well at one 
time, when I knew him first, and the noblest vengeance 
is the most complete. Once more, your fingers on 
your lips, I pray/’ 

We should like to sqc less mention of benefits be¬ 
stowed, the tei>pounds not mentioned; hut this letter 
is a good specimen of the manner in which she was 
worried by applicants, and shows how impossible it 
was for her to satisfy them all. 

The next is a regular cighteenth-ccntury four-pager, 
but is so characteristic, and so sincere and full of affec¬ 
tion, that we cannot help quoting it at the end of this 
■chapter, as the best assurance of her possession of that 
heart her enemies dcclari^ she did not possess. 

*■* Mrs. Wapshawe has been so good as to bestow 
half an hour upon me. She speaks of you as I should 
■speak of you—as if she could not find words, and as if 
her isentiments could not enough honour you both. If 
you could lot#k into the hearts of people, trust me, my 
beloved and ever lamented friends, you would be con- 
Tinced that mine yearns after you with increasing and 
unutteiable aSection. See there now—how have I 
expressed myself? That is always the way with me: 
when I speak or write to ybu, it is always so inade- 
qusttely, that 1 don’t do justice to myself; for I thank 
God that I have soul capable of loving you, and trust 
I shall find an advocate in your bosom to assist my 
inability and simpleness. You know me of old for a 
matter-of-fact woman. 
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** Mrs. Wapsbawe has revived my hopes. She tells 
me ijiat you will return sooner than I hoped. Now 
I’ll begin my cottage again. It has been lying in heaps 
a great while, and I have shed many tears over the 
ruins; ly^t we will'ouild it up again in joy. You know 
the spot that I have fixed upon, and I trust I have not 
forgotten the plan! 

Oh ! what a rew'ard for all that I have suffered, to 
retire to the blessings of your society; for, indeed, my 
dear friends, I have paid severely for my eminence, and 
have smarted with the undeserved pain that should 
attend the guilty only; but it is the fate of ofi&ce, and 
the rough brake that virtue must go through; and 
sweet, sweet are the uses of adversity.’ I kiss the 
rod. 

‘^Mrs. Wapsbawe was quite delighted with Mr, 
Beach’s picture of yon; but she tells me that you 
wear coloured clothes and la(^e ruffles; and I valued 
my picture more, if possible, ^.or standing the test of 
such a change as these (to me unusual) ornaments must 
necessarily make in you. I think I shall long to strip 
you of these trappings. 

I am so attached to the garments I have been used 
to see you wear, and think they harmonize"so well with 
your face and person, that I should wish them like their 
dear wearer, who is without change. I am proud of 
vour chiding, though God knows how unwillingly I 
would give you a momeut^s pain; nay, more,*He knows 
that I neither go to bed, ilor offer prayers for blessings 
at His hands, in which your welfare does not mak^ an 
ardent petition. But why should I wo^ind your friendly 
bosoms with the relation of my vexations ? I knew 
you too well to suppose you could hear of my distresses 
without feeling them too poignantly. 
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resolved to write wlieii I had overcome my 
enemies* You shall always share my joys^ buWsuffer 
me to keep ray griefs from your knowledge. Now I 
am triumphant, the favourite of the public again ; and 
now you hear from me. * 

A strange capricious master is the pubUc. How¬ 
ever, one consolation greater than any other, except 
one’s own approbation, has been that those whose 
suftrages I esteemed most have, through all my 
troubles, clasped me cleser to their hearts; they have 
been the touchstone to prove who were really my 
friends. You will believe me when I affirm that your 
friendship, and my dear Mrs. Whalley’s, is an honour 
and a happiness I would not forego for any earthly 
consideration,. Tell my dearest Mrs. Whalley that 
neither avocations nor indolence would have prevented 
your hearing from me long ago hut for the reasons 
already mentioned. I wrote to you last Sunday, when 
I had not received youi\ dear letters; so you will do 
me the justice to remembtfr +hat 1 was not reminded of 
you but by my own heart, which, while it beats, will 
ever love you both with the w^armest and truest affec¬ 
tion; however, as she is so seldom mistaken, we shall 
have the honour and glory of laughing at her. Would 
to God I could laugh with, or cry with, or anything 
with you, but for half an hour ! To say the truth, 
though, your tender reproaches gave me a melancholy 
which,I could not (and I don’t know if I wished it) 
shake off. Pray let me hear from you very soon, and 
\fify often. I shall be a better woman, and* more 
w^orthy of ymur invaluable friendship, the more I con- 
veiBe with you. Surely the converse of good and 
gentle tipirits is the nearest approach to Heaven that 
we can know; therefore, once more I; beg that I may 
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often bear from you, and, if you do love me, do not 
thinLiio unworthily of me as to suppose my affection 
can, in the nature of things, ever know the least abate¬ 
ment. 1 conjure you both to promi^ie me this, for I 
cannot l>exir it—indeed, 1 can^t! 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

OADY MACP.ETn. 

CoNTEMPOiiANEt)us critlcs are iitianiinuus in declar¬ 
ing Lady Macbeth to lie Mrs. Siddons^s tiiiest imper¬ 
sonation, and it is witli this roie that we always 
connect the (Ireat Act vss. She made the part her 
own, and identified her.siolf with it in the memories 
of all who saw her. It is csscntiallv in Ladv^ Mac- 

* V 

beth tljat Shakespeare proves himself so liioroiighly 
Anglo-Saxon ; the whole conception of the person is 
Teutonic. ■ The idea of the remorse-haunted mur¬ 
deress, with her despairing fatalism and unswerving 
ambition, is more nearly allied to '^Vala/’ in the 
Scandinavian mythology, than anything in the tra¬ 
gedies of Sophocles or Euripides, and this it is that 
rendered Mrs. Siddons so perfect an embodiment of the 
clfuracter. She was essentially Teutonic in her gran¬ 
deur, her stateliness, and, at the same time, sustained 
energy and Vitality. Rachel had moments of super¬ 
human grandeur and ferocity, but they only hashed 
for a moment; hers was the turning-point of passion 

8 * 
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of tlie Latin race, but not the voluminous grandeur, 
gaining strength, like a mighty river, as it rolls 
along, which distinguishes the heroic emotions of the 
Teuton, 

In studviiig the hnnals of genius, it is interesting to 
observe how circumstances working from within force 
it on and bring it to completion, how circumstances 
working from without mould it into form, tempering 
the fine metal until it is supple and adaptable, but 
breaking the inferior metal by the sheer weight of their 
inexorable pressure. 

Had Mrs. Siddons remained the brilliant, beautiful 
girl, with life undimmed by clouds, without expe¬ 
rience of the bitterness and sorrow of life, she never 
Oould have acted Lady ^lucbeth. In her impetuous 
indignation at first, slic herself said that never again 
would “ she present herself before that audience that 
had treated her so savagely but the greater spirit 
within reasserted itself, and h/r genius emerged from 
the trial strengthened and expanded by a larger range 
of emotion and experience. 

With her increased knowledge of life, the actress was 
enabled to form a more vivid conception of the cha¬ 
racter. She was naturally intensely mascerful, deter- 
- min(id, and ambitious, undaunted in peril. She had 
toiled, and attained the highest point of her ambition. 
She had known the incentives of distinction, worldly 
power, applause, yet she remained a woman, passionate 
and wayward in her affections to the last; and this is. 
the view, seen tlirough the medium of her own cha¬ 
racter, that she took of Lady Macbeth, and it was* 
through her lofty impersonation of ambition inJts 
highest and most sublimated form that she moved 
her audience to terror, and by this womanly tenderness 
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that she moved them to sympathy and pity for tho 
murderess of Banquo, ^ ^ 

Mrs. Siddons had studied the part of Lady Macbeth 
when little more than girl. She gives us a graphic 
account of the first time she learnt it for tl^ purposes 
of stage representation :— 

It was my custom to study my characters at night, 
when all the domestic care and business were over. 
On the night pi’eceding that in which I was to appear 
in this part for the first time, I shut myself up a& 
usual, when aU the family were retired, and commenced 
my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being 
then only twenty years of age,. I believed, as many 
othens do believe, that little more vras necessary than 
to get the words into my head; for the necessity of 
discrimination, and the development of character, at 
that time of my life had scarcely entered into my 
imagination. But to pi^'>ceed. I went on with tolerable 
composure, in the silence? of the night (a night I never 
can forget), till I came to the assassination scene, 
when the horrors of the scene rose to a degree that 
made it impossible for me to get farther. I snatched 
up my candle, and hurried out of the room in a 
paroxysm of terror. My dress was of silk, and the 
rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to go to bed, 
seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the movement 
of a spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my 
-chamber, where I found n!y husband fast asleep. I 
^apt my candlestick down upon the table, without the 
.power of putting the candle out, and I threw myself 
on ray bed without daring to stay even to take off my 
clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my task ; 
but so little did I know of my part when I appeared 
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in it at niglit, that my shame and confusion cured me 
of prqprastinating my business for the remainder of 
my life.’' 

People afterwards were inclined to find her formal 
and seiiteptious, and even denied her sensibility off the 
stage ; but it is impossible to read the account of the 
manner in which she entered into her parts, and how 
they took hold of her in her early days of work, without 
feeling that she had depths of pathos and sympathy in 
her disposition undreamt of by those who met her later 
when, under a dignified tragic manner, she had hidden 
her youthful spontaneity of feeling. We have only 
need of the evidence of the actors she acted with to 
see how deeply she entered into her part. 

dVIiss Kelly said that when, as Constance, Mrs. Sid- 
dons wept over her, her Collar was ivet with her tears. 
Tom Davies is said to liave declared that in the third 
act of the Fair Penitent she Junied pale under her 
rouge." She tells us herself tpat when called upon 
to personate the character of 'Constance, I never, from 
the beginning of the play to the end of my part in it, 
once suffered iny dressing-room door to be closed, in 
order that ray attention might be constantly fixed on 
those distressing events which, by this means, I could 
plainly hear going on upon the stage, the terrible 
effects of which progress weje to be represented by me. 
Moreover, 1 never omitted to place myself, with Arthur 
in my hand, to hear the march, when, upon the recon¬ 
ciliation of England and France, they enter the gates 
of Angiers to ratify the contract of marriage between 
the Dauphin and the Lady Blanche, because the 
sickening sounds of that march would usually cause 
the bitter tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed 
confidence, baffled ambition, and, above all, the 
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agonizing feelings of maternal affection to gush into 
my eyes.” 

As a set-off against the above statement^.vffe have 
Cumberland's description of Mrs. Siddons coming off 
tlie stage in the full flush of triumph—having harrowed 
her audience with emotion—and walking^up to the 
mirror in the green room to survey herself with per¬ 
fect composure. 

We imagine there is no law to be laid down on the 
subject of the amount of feeling an actor really puts 
into the part ]ie ^ enacting. It must vary. Conven¬ 
tionality must, with the greatest of them, now and 
then take the place of emotion; or, as Talma expresses 
it, the " Metier must now and then take the place of 
Le ^rraiy 

We know the story of how once, when Garrick was 
playing King Lear, Jolinson and Murphy kept up an 
animated conversation at the side-wing during one of 
his most important semes. When Garrick came over 
the stage, he said, “ Yui; two talk so loud you destroy 
all my feelings.” Prithee/’ replied Johnson, “ do not 
talk of feelings; Punch has no feeling”—a remark 
which is borne out by another account of Garrick 
as Lear Fsing from the dead body of his daughter 
Cordelia, where he had been convulsing the audience 
with sobs, running into the green-room gobbling like a 
turkej^^ to amuse Kitty Clive and Mrs. Abingtou. 

Mrs. Siddons is said to have made the statement that, 
after playing the part of Lady Macbeth for thirty years, 
•she never read it over without discovering in it something 
new. In her Remarks, however, on the character, 
left amongst her memoranda, we do not find any parti¬ 
cular depth or originality in her conception, and we 
dqnbt if she ever improved much on her first ideal. 
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As to her notion that Lady Macbeth \vas a small» 
fair, hlue-eyed woman, delicate and fragile, it could 
have he^yi hut a ** caprice ” of later days, originating 
in her endeavour to find new readings and impressions. 

A short analysis* of some of her opinions on the 
character hiay be interesting. 

In this astonishing creature,” she says, “one sees 
a woman in whose bosom the passion of ambition has 
almost obliterated all the charactcristica of human 
nature; in whose composition are associated all the 
subjugating powers of intellect, and ^ the charms and 
graces of personal beauty. You will probably not 
agree with rae as to the character of that beauty; yet, 
perhaps, this difference of opinion will be entirely 
attributable to the difficulty of your imagination dis¬ 
engaging itself from tJiat idea of the person of her 
representative which you have been so long accustomed 
to contemplate. According to my notion, it is of that 
character wliich, I believe, is g/nerally allowed to be 
most captivating to the other sex—fair, feminine, nay, 
perhaps, even fragile— 

Fail iifi forms lhat, \vo%c in Fancy’s loom, 

Float ill light visioiw roiiml the poefh head. 

“ Such a combination only—respectable- in energy 
and strength of mind, and captivating in feminine 
loveliness—could have composed a charm of such 
potency as to fascinate the mind of a hero so daunt^ 
less, a character so amiable, so honoural^^le as Maebfeth, 
to seditce him to brave all the dangers of the present 
and all the terrors of a future world; and we are con?- 
strained, even whilst we abhor his erwues, to pity th^ 
infatuated victim of such a thraldom. 

“ His letters, which have informed her of the pre¬ 
dictions of those preternatural beings who accosted 
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him on tlie heath, have lighted up into daring and 
desperate determinations all those pernicious slumbering 
fires which the enemy of man is ever watcfiful to 
awajken in the bosoms of his unwary victims. To his 
direful suggestions she is so far from offering the least 
opposition, as not only to yield up her som to them, 
hut, moreover, to invoke the sightless ministers of 
remorseful cruelty to extinguish in her breast all those 
compunctious visitings of nature which otherwise 
might have been mereifnily interposed to counteract, 
and, perhaps, eventually to overcome, their unholy 
instigations, Jlut, having iin])i()usly delivered herself 
up to the excitement of hell, the jutifulness of heaven 
itself is withdrawn from her, and she is abandoned to 
the guidance of the demons whom she invoked. 
Lady Macbeth, thus adorned with every fascination of 
mind and pcjrson, enters for the first time, reading a 
part of those portentou^ letters I'roin her husband. 

“ * They met me in the day of success ; and I have 
**1 ■ 
learnt by the perfectest rep^'rt they have more in them 

than mortal knowledge, Wiicn I burnt with desire 

to question them further, they made themselves into 

thin air, into which they vanislied. Whilst 1 stood 

wrapt in tire wonder of it, (‘ame missives from the 

King, who all-hailed me Thane of Cawdor,” by 

which title before these sisters had saluted me, and 

referred me to the coming on of time with “ Hail^ 

King that shall he 1 ” This I have thought good to 

deliver thee, my dearest partner of greatness, that 

thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoicing, by 

heiiig ign(^ant„of what greatness is promised. Lay 

it to thv heart, and farewell.^ 

“Now vaulting ambition and intrepid daring, re¬ 
kindle in a moment all the splendours of her dark blue 
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eyes. She fatally resolves that Glamis and Cawdor 
shall be also that which the mysterious agents of the 
Evil C&e have promised.” 

Lady Macbeth then gives the wonderful analysis of 
her husband’s char&cter, '^\et I do fear thy nature is 
too full of the milk of human kindness to catch the 
nearest way ”; proving him to be of a temper so 
irresolute as to require all the efforts, all the excite¬ 
ment, which her uncontrollable spirit and her unbounded 
influence over him can perform«” 

“ When Macbeth appears, she seems «o insensible to 
everything but the horrible design which has probably 
been suggested to her by bis letters, as to have entirely 
forgotten both the one and the other. It is very re¬ 
markable that Macbeth is frequent in expressions of 
tenderness to his wile, while she never betrays one 
symptom of affection towards him, till, in the fiery 
furnace of affli(!tion, her iron lyjart is melted down to 
softness/’ This was the side^ by which Mrs, Siddons 
had taken such a grasp of the character of Lady 
Macbeth. It was by bringing into prominence this 
softer side of her character that, while thrilling her 
audience with horror, she at the same time brought 
tears to their eyes with au immense awe-struck pity. 
She always held their interest by the human touches 
which she brought into as much prominence as 
|)ossible. 

Alluding to the lines :— 

I liJivo given suck, and know 
How t(*jidpr 'lis to love the bahe tluit milks me, 

she says: Even here, horrified as she isf she shows 
herself made by ambition, but not by nature, a per¬ 
fectly savage creature. The very use of such a tender 
allusion in the midst of her dreadful language, per- 
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suades one unequivocally that she has really felt the 
maternal yearnings of a mother towards her babe, and 
that she considered this action the most enorm^s that 
ever required the strength of human nerves for its 
perpetration. Her language to Mftcbeth is the most 
potently eloquent that guilt could use. It is only in 
soliloquy that she invokes the powers of hell to 
unsex her. To her husband she avows, and the 
naturalness of her language makes us believe her, that 
she had felt the instinct of filial as well as maternal 
love. But she*makes her very virtues the means of a 
taunt to her lord: 'You have the milk of human 
kindness in your heart/ she says (in substance) to 
him, ' but ambition, which is my ruling passion, would 
be also yours if yt)u had courage. With a hankering 
desire to suppress, if you could, all your weaknesses of 
sympathy, you arc too cowardly to will the deed, and 
can only dare to wish it. You speak of sympathies 
and feelings. I, too, ha\'e felt with a tenderness which 
your sex cannot know ;* hat T am resolute in my 
ambition to trample on all that obstructs my way to a 
crown. Look to me, and be ashamed of your weq^kness.” 

“ In the tremendous suspense of these moments 
(when Duncan sleeps), Mrs. Siddons again tells us, 
"while she recollects her habitual humanity, one trait 
of tender feelings is expressed: 'Had he not re¬ 
sembled niy father as he slept, I had done it.' 

Through many pages Mrs. Siddons thus gives us her 

views of the character of Ijadv Macbeth: sometimes 
. . t ^ 

verging on a pomposity that is almost Johnsonese. 

Her later criticisms of the parts in which she acted, 
bear out the statement that hers was not an intel¬ 
lectual power that strengthened or expanded after the 
"middle of the road of life.’^ This year, 1785, saw 
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ii«r triumph. But wc doubt if she had not 

already mastered the idea of chilling and terrifying 
her aunience when, as she describes, she worked 
herself into a paroxysm of terror on first studying 
the part jfis a young girl. The physical power and 
confidence to communicate that terror were hers now, 
but the intellectual comprehension had been there 
before, and certainly did not increase; on the con¬ 
trary, it deteriorated with years. The power of fresh 
comprehension passed away, and with it the elasticity 
and variety of her earlier effects; and from being singu¬ 
larly simple and direct, she became stagey and artificial. 
An artist gets certain words to utter; he gets the 
skeleton sketch, as it wore, of the character he has to 
portray, but the emjihasis and passion he puts into 
them, which go direct from his heart to the heart of 
his audience, must be his, and his alone, and must be 
as little as possible the effect study or deliberation. 
Thus the ingredients of terror, ambition, and wifely 
and maternal love, were the nncomplex emotions at 
first impressed on Mrs. Siddons’s brain by the study 
of the part; and those were the predominating in¬ 
fluences by which she s'wayed her audience to the 
last day she acted it. 

Many are the records that we have of this great 
performance—all the world has heard of the tady 
Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons—but, alas ! how insufficient 
are they to give us an idea of the wondrous reality.. 
The weird-like tones, that sent an involuntary shudder, 
through the house; the bewildered melancholy; anH, 
lastly, the piteous cry of the strong, heart broken, 
have come down to us as traditions; but the grandeur 
of her majesty, the earnest accents as the demon of 
the character took possession of her, must ever remain 
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an unknown sensation to us. One wlio saw her once 
act it.from the side scenes, w^h the disillusion of red 
ochre, that was daubed on oy her maid urfher his 
-eyes j her whisper, which Christopher North eloq^iiently 
termed the escaping sighs and moans of the bared 
soul "; her face, the terrible mixture of Ifbpe, appre¬ 
hension, and resolution, gave him a sickly feeling of 
reality. His tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, in 
spite of the evidence of his eyes that the assassination 
was a piece of mcchaiijcal trickery in whicli tiic paint- 
pot played a cor^spicuous part. If a detective had 
made his appfearance at the moment, he declai'es he 
would immediately have given himself up as particeps 
criminis, accessory before and after the event. The 
whole fiction, so inimitably played and so powerfully 
described, had kicked fact and reason oft the throne. 

But we must return to the first night. It was the 
2nd of February, AU the intellect and fashioji of the 
town were preseiit: Barke, Fox, Wyudham, Gibbon, 
in the front row, and, alxov'* all, Sir Joshua Rcyjiolds, 
who took a particular interest in her perforuiauce of 
the character. He had a seat iu the orchestra, where 
he was privileged to sit on account of his deafness. 
He had constantly urged her to act L'ady Macbeth 
before, and had designed her dress for the sleep¬ 
walking scene. Needless to say that her usual ner¬ 
vousness was magnified tenfold. All had declared her 
incapaMe of rendering the grander plays of Shake¬ 
speare. She had reached, they maintained, the highest 
f#oint which she was capable of attaining, and her 
straining higher was simply presumption. She knew, 
therefore, that if she had been criticised before, the 
,observations now would be much more severe. The 
representation of the other parts i^sc did not satisfy 
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her. Smith, popularly known as Goutlemau Smith 
because he generally did the light and airy part of 
lover comedy parts, was the Macbeth, Brereton the 
Macduff, and Bensley the Banquo; and the memory of 
the popularity of Mrs. Pritchard in the part, seemed 
to stand ’‘iuctween her and her audience. She had 
already begged Dr. Johnson to let her know his 
opinion of Mrs. Pritchard, whom she had never seen, 
and she tells us in her Autograph Recollections that he 
answered:— 

j 

“ ^ Madam, she was a vulgar idiot; shp used to speak 
of her gownd,” and slie never read any part in a play 
in which she acted except her own. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was taken 
than a shoemaker thinks of the skin out of which the 
piece of leather of which he is making a pair of shoes 
is cut.* Is it possible, thought I, that Mrs. Pritchard, 
the greatest of all the Lady ^Tacbeths, should never 
have read the play ? and I concluded that the Doctor 
must liave been misinformed; but 1 was afterwards 
assured by a gentlcmau, a friend of Mrs. Pritchard, 
that he had supped Avith lier one night after she 
had acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared she 
had never ‘perused the whole tragedyI cannot 
believe; it.^’ 

It would seem difficult to such a worker as Mrs. 
Siddons to conceive the possibility of a woman not 
mastering the whole play if she had to act the part of 
Lady Macbeth, but we think Dr. Johnson must have 
been too severe when he called an actress who for years 
had held the stage with Garrick ^‘a vulgar idiot.” And 
there is little doubt that the tradition of her acting 
in the part of Lady Macbeth still had a firm hold 
on the memory of the audience. As a proof of this 
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we will liere quote an incident that occurred the first 
night;— 

" Just as I had finished my toilette, and yafe pon¬ 
dering with fearfulncas my first appearance in the 
grand fiendish part, comes Mr. Sheridan knocking at 
ray door, and insisting, in spite oi‘ all m5^ entreaties 
not to be interrupted at this tremendous moment, to 
be admitted. He would not be denied admittance, for 
he protested he must speak to me on a circumstance 
which 60 deeply concerned my own interest, that it 
was of the nxpst serious nature. Well, after much 
squabbling 1 was compelled to admit him, that 1 might 
dismiss him the vsooncr, and compose myself before the 
play began. 

But what was mv distress and astonishment when 
I found that he wanted me, even at this moment of 
anxiety and terror, to adopt another mode of acting 
the sleeping scene! }Ic told me that he had heard 

v* 

with the greatest surprise and conciTn that 1 meant to 
act it without holding candle in my liand; and 
when 1 argued the impracticability of washing out that 
' damned spot ’ that w as certainly implied by both her 
own words and those of her gentlewoman, he insisted 
that if 1 did put the candle out of my hind it would 
be thought a presumptuous iimovation, as Mrs, 
Pritchard had alivays retained it in hers. My mind, 
however, was made up, and it was then too late to 
make me alter it, for T was too agitated to adopt 
another method. My deference for Mr. Shcridan^s 
ISiste and judgment was, however, so great, that, had he 
proposed the alteration whilst it was possible for mo to 
change my own plan, 1 should have yielded to his 
suggestion* though even then it would have been 
against my own opinion, and my observation of the 
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accuracy tpith whicli somnambulists perfonn all the 
acts of waking persons, 

scene, of course, was acted as I had myself 
conceived it, and the innovation, as Mr, Sheridan 
called it, was receipted with approbation. Mr. Sheridan 
himself c^iine to me after the play, and most in¬ 
genuously congratulated me on my obstinacy.^* 

Let us try to recall the vision of Mrs, Siddons as 
she acte.d Lady Macbeth that night. It Was in 1785. 
She was thirty years of age. ^ The timid tottering 
girl,’' who had first appeared as Portia^on that stage, 
was now a queenly woman, in the full meridian of her 
stately beauty. Success had developed her intel¬ 
lectually and physically, and she walked the stage in 
the plenitude ol her powder, almost like some super¬ 
human being. 

Her dress in the first and second acts was a heavy 
black robe, with a broad bordur, which ran from her 
shoulders down to her feet, of the most vivid crimson^ 
over which fell a long wdiite^veil. In the third she 
changed this costume for another black dress, with 
great gold bands lacing it across, and gold ornaments 
round her neck and in her hair. Both of these dresses 
strike us as being stagey,” but she never had the art 
of dressing herself; so great, however, was her power, 
that all minor accessories of dress and scenery were 
forgotten. For the sleep-walking scene Sir Joshua had 
designed clouds of white drapery swathing the psde 
drawn face; they lent am appalling weirdness .to her 
appearance, whilst the glassy stare she managed to 
throw into her eyes completed the horror. 

The audience were spellbound ; they only aaw that 
woe-wora face, and heard that voice, broken with 
agony and remorse. It was a night of nights, for her 
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and thenj, and yet no applause, no success, liurned her 
from concentration on the purpose and issue of her 
art. ^ 

"While standing up before my glass,** she tells us, 
and taking oif my mantle, a diverting circumstance 
occurred to chase away the feelings of thennxious 
night, for, while 1 was repeating, and endeavouring 
to call io mind the appropriate tone and action to the 
following words, * Here's the smell of blood still,’ my 
dresser innocentlv exclaimed, " Dear me, Ma’am, how 
very hystcrical^you arc to-night! 1 protest and vow, 

Ma’ara, it ivas not blood, but rose-pink and water; for 
1 saw tbe property-man mix it up with my own 

j jt 

eyes. ' 

These were, indeed, the palmy days of the English, 
stage. With a self-collected, courageous energy, 
artists then saw and recognised tlie greatest, and 
strained every nerve attain it. Scenic etFcct was 

■r 

of minor importance; the development of mental 
action, tlie portrayal of passi )n, were the end and aim 
of the actor’s art, to wliicdi everything else was sub-^ 
sidiary* They spent years upon the evolving of one 
heroic conception, not with regard to its details of 
upholstery ^nd scene-painting, but with regard to the 
presentment of the poet's imagination which they 
undertook to represent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

- 

PEIENDS. 

Neepless to say that m those days, when genius was 
worshipped and the entrance to the most exclusive 
circles of society accorded to talent of every descrip¬ 
tion, the social homage paid to Mrs. Siddons was of 
the most enthusiastic description, passing sometimes 
the hounds of good taste. Th^? door of the lodgings 
she occupied in the Strand the first year she acted was 
soon beset by various persons quite unknown to her, 
some of whom actuallv forced their wav into her 

a/ 

drawing-room, in spite of remonstrance or opposition. 

This was as inconvenient as it was oifensivc; for as 
she usually acted three times a week, and had, besides, 
to attend the rehearsals, she had but little time to 
spend unnecessarily. None were more capable, how¬ 
ever, than she of keeping vulgar curiosity at a re- 
spei^ful distance. She gives us a comic accoifnt of 
an interview that took place between her and some of 
these intrusive individuals :— 

One morning, though I had previously given 
orders not to be interrupted, my servant entered the 
room in a great hurry, saying, ' Ma^am, I am very 
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sorry to tell you there are some ladies below who say 
they must see you, and it is impossible for me to pre¬ 
vent it. I have told them over and over ajifain that 
you are particularly engaged, but all in vain, and now, 
Ma^aTn,^you may actually hear them on the stairs/ I 
felt extremely indignant at such unparalltfled imperti¬ 
nence, and, before the servant had done speaking to 
me, a tall, elegant, invalid-looking person presented 
herself (whom, I am afraid, 1 did not receive very 
graciously), and after^ her four more, in slow suc¬ 
cession. A ve^ry awkv avd silence took place. Pre¬ 
sently the first lady spoke. ‘ You mult think it 
strange,’ she said, ' to see a person entirely unknown 
to you intrude in this manner upon your privacy; but, 
you must know, I am in a very delicate state of 
health, and my physician won’t let me go to the 
theatre to see you, so 1 am come to look at you here.’ 
She accordingly sat dc^wn to look, and I to be looked 
at, for a few painful moments, when she arose and 
apologised.’’ There is ^gmething awful that sends a 
cold shiver through us as the Tragic Muse tells us, 
‘^1 was in no humour to overlook such insolence, 
and so let her depart in silence/' We can picture 
her contempJ;uou8 scorn under the circumstances. But 
it was not only in her own home she had to pay the 
penalty of fame; the theatre was mobbed outside 
every evening by a crowd anxious to see her walk 
across the pavement to her carriage ; her dresses were 
copied, and the dressmakers to whom she went were 
hnportiined to make for all the fashionable ladies. 
Not only in these early days, but all her life, Mrs. 
Siddons kept a position unexampled for one of her 
profession. The house she occupied in Gore Street 
during her second season was, when she entertained,. 

9 * 
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filled with all that was brilliant in literature and 
f^hion'; and later at Westbourne Cottage, and when 
she waKia Pall Mall, Campbell tells us of rows of 
‘^coaches and cliairs^’ standing outside her door. In¬ 
vitations to most ^of the great houses in JLondoi^ 
poured in lipon her, and she herself gives a comic 
account of the manner in which she was mobbed by 
her fashionable devotees at an assembly at the erratic 
Miss Monkton's (afterwards Lady Cork), one of tbe 
Blues’^ who made oddity of .dress, appearance, and 
manner a study, and the running after "notorious 
folk ” a scilnoe. 

The young actress had steadily declined many invi¬ 
tations, feeling that the moments snatched from her 
profession ought to be devoted to the care of her chil¬ 
dren. Miss Monkton, however, insisted on her coming 
one Sunday evening, assuring her that there would 
only be some half-a-dozen friem Is to meet her. 

“Tbe appointed Sunday evening came. I went to 
her very nearly in undress, at the early hour of eight, 
on account of ray little boy, whom she desired me 
to bring with me, more for effect, 1 suspect, than for 
his beaux yeux. I found with her, as I had been 
taught to expect, three or four ladies of ..my acquain¬ 
tance ; and tbe time parsed in agreeable conversa-. 
tion, till I had remained much longer than I had 
apprehended. 

was, of course, preparing speedily to return 
hofiie, when incessantly lepeated thunderings at the 
door, and the sudden influx of such a throng of peo^e 
as I had never before seen collected^ in any private 
house, counteracted every attempt that I could 
for escape. I was therefore obliged, in a state of in¬ 
describable mortification, to sit quietly down tilllliiow 
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not what hour in the morning; but for hours before my 
■departure the room I sat in was so painfully crowded 
that the people absolutely stood on the chawrs, round 
the walls, that they might look over their neighbours' 
heads to stare at me; and if it hhd not been for the 
benevolent politeness of Mr. Erskine, wEo had been 
acquainted with my arrangement, I know not what 
weakness I might have been surprised into, especially 
being tormented, as I was, by tlie ridiculous interroga¬ 
tions of some learned 4adics who were called Blues/ 
the meaning of which title I did not at that time 
appreciate; much less did 1 comprehend the meaning 
■of the greater part of their learned talk. These pro¬ 
found ladies, however, furnished much amusement to 
the town for many weeks after—nay, I believe I might 
say for the whole winter. Glad enough was I at length 
to find myself at peace in my own bed-chamber.” 

Dr. Doran makes this scene take place at Mrs. 
Montagu’s; but besides the victim's own account of this 
remarkable evening, that. t,ives such a picture of the 
limes, we have those of Cumberland and of Miss 
Burney- Cumberland, in the Observer, disguising the 

'people under feigned names, tells us:— 

• ^ 

' Inow jobieil a cluster of people -vvho hud fri-wded round an actress 
who sat upon a sofa Jeaning on her dhow in a pensivo attitude, and 
seemed to he eoujitiiii' the sticks of licr fan, whilst they were vieiug 
with each dher in the, most extravagant encomiums. 

“You were adorable last night in Bdvidera,” says a pert yqjung 
jparson with' a high toupee. ■'* I sa4 in Lady Blubber’s box, artd I can 
fsasxM’e you she, and her daughters, too, wept most bitterly. But then 
that charming mad Becne-jj-but, by my soul, it was a chej^ (Ptsuvre I 
Madam, gi\» me leave to nsk you, was you really in your 
‘ sfertseB ? ” 

. ‘ “ 1 strove to do it as well as 1 could,'* answered the actress. 

Do, you intend to play comedy next season ? ” says a lady, stepping 
upi to her with great eageraesB. 
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I tihall do as the manag^er bids me," sho r<*plicd. 

“ I should be curious to know,” says an elderly lady, which part- 
Mudarn, yo® yourself esteem the best you play ? ” 

I shall alVi'ays endeavour to make that which I am about the best.” 

An elegant and enchanting young woman of fashion now took her 
turn of interrogating, and,"with many ajKJlogic.s, bogged to bo irformed 
by her if she studied those enchanting look.s and attitudes before a 
glaa.s ? 

■■T never study anything but luy author." 

" ThoTi you practise them at rehearsals ? ” rejoined the quo.stioner. 

‘‘ T soltlom rehearse at all." 

She has line eyes,” says a tragic poet to an eminent painter. 

Vanessa now came up, and, desiring leave to introduce a youngmu.se 
to Melpomeno, prosenteil a girl in a white frock, with a lillot of flowers 
lied round her hair, whieli hung down her back iii flowing curls. The 
yotmg muse made a low obcis.’inee. and, with the most uneinbarrassed 
voieo and eountenanee. whilst tin' poor actress was ooveu'ed in blusho.s, 
imd Ruffenng tortun ironi the (‘ves of all in the room, broke forth as 
follows;— 

0 thou, whom jVaturn calls lu^r own. 

Pride of the .stage and fa \ onrit(‘ of the town I " 

Mias BurneVj wlio was presenf, also contributes her 
account of wliat took place :— ^ 

My father and I were bf>th engage'd to Mis.^ Monckton'.s; so was 
Sir Joshuii, who aec'ompanied us. We fotiud Mrs. Siddons, the actress, 
there. She is a woman of excellent eharaetcr, and, therefore. 1 am very 
glad, .she is thus })atrouised, since Mrs. Abinglon, and so many frail 
lair ones, have been thus noticed by the great. She behaved with groat 
]n'epriety, very calm, modest. quiet, and unaffected. She ha.s a very 
tine countenance, and her eyes Iook. both intelligent and solt. She has, 
liowevei. a steadiness in her muuner and dc])ortn:ient by no means 
engaging. Mr.s. Thrale, wlie was there, said : 

“ Why, this i.s a leaden goddes.s we are all worshipping; however, 
we shall soon gild it.” 

A lady who sat lu'ar mo tlnm h»giin a dialogue w'ith Mr. Erskine, 
who iiacl placed hunsidf exncdly opposite to Mrs. Siddon.s, and they^. 
debated together upon her niiuiner of studying her parts, disputing 
ujion the point with great warmth, yot not enl)* forb3aring to ask Mr.s. 
Siddons her.self whieli was right, but quite overpowering her 
their loquacity when she attempted, unasked, to explain the Tnatter. 
Most vehement praise of all she did follmved, and the lad^- turned tu 
mo and said : 
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“Wlifit invitation, Mias Bnrney, is here for genius to display itself? 
Evoryliody, I hear, ia at work for Mrs. Siddous ; but if you would 
work for her, what an inducement to excel you would both of you hare. 
Dr. Burney ” y 

“ Oh, pray, Madam,” cried I, “ don’t say to him-” 

“ Oh, blit I will. If my influence cau do ^ou any misoliief you may 
depend upon having it.” 

She then repeated what she had said to my father, and ho instantly 
said: 

Your ladyship may be sure of my intorebt.” 

I whispered afterwards to know who she was, and hoard she was 
Lady Lucan. * 

• 

It is amusixig to see how conceited Fanny Burney 
always must turn every incident to herself. When 
she did work for Mrs. Siddons, the play was received 
with roars of laughter, ami acted but one night. 

We find a clue in the above description to Mrs. 
Siddons’s unpopularity. Little Burney, with the 
frizzled head, and Mrs. Thrale, who “ skipped about 
like a young kid, all Vivacity and sprightliness,” could 
not understand the “ steadiness in her manner,and 
her dignified way of eixseking intrusive admirers. No 
one appreciated admiration and love from her intimate 
friends more than Mrs, Siddons, but to tlie adoration 
of general society she was icy cold. 

Sir .Toshna Reynolds frequently went lo see her act, 
and she was a welcome guest at the house iu Leicester 
Fields. 

He approved/’ she writes, '' very much of my 
costumes, and of my hair without powder, which at 
that time was used in gretit profusion, with a reddish 
brown tint, and a great quantity of pomatum, which, 

* It wad the same Lady Lucan who wa.s said ouco to have asked 
the actress: ‘‘Pray, Madam, when you arc to prepare yourself in a 
character, what myoMX primary object of atton»ion, iho s^uperstructure, 
a.s it may be called, or the ‘ foundation ’ of tho part ? ” 
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well kneaded together, modelled the fair ladies’ tresses 
into large curls like demi-cannon. My locks were 
generallyi^raided into a small compass, so as to ascer¬ 
tain the size and shape of my head^ which to a 
painter's eye was, 0 / course, an agreeable departure 
from the mcAile. My short waist, too, was to him a 
pleasing contrast to the long stiff stays and hoop 
-# petticoats which were then the fashion, even on the 
stage, and it obtained his unqualified approbation. 
He always sat in the orchestra; pnd in that place were 
to be seen—O glorious constellation !—Bjirke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, and Windham.’' 

It was at Reynolds’s she first met Edmund Burke. 
The story goes that she was reading Milton for the 
benefit of the company, when she heard the great 
orator’s deep melodious tones repeat, as she closed the 
book, the lines beginning with “The angel ceased." 
That wonderful face, full of fiery power, was to be seen 
amongst those surroundii’g her. He was afterwards 
frequently present while she s.'d to Reynolds for ker 
portrait. She ever counted mercurial Sheridan as a 
friend, in spile of the way in which he treated her. 
She loved his beautiful, gentle wife, and some of her 
happiest hour^ were spent in their society. * She there 
put off all her stateliness, and became the joyous- 
hearted young girl of the old Bath days. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence cherished all his life a fedhag 
that was almost akin to adoration for Mrs. Siddons'a 
genius and beauty. He painted her and John Kemble 
in every dress and every pose. He was engaged subse-' 
quentiy to two of her daughters, first one^and then the; 
other. He proposed to the eldest daughter, Sarah ; 
was accepted; but, before long, became miserable and 
dejected, and at last confessed to Mrs. Siddons that he 
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had rniptaken his feelings—that her younger daughter, 
and not the elder, was the object of his affection. 
Fanny Kemble says :— 

Sarah gave up her lover, aiul be boeame engaged to the second, 
Maria. Both, however, died of eonsuniptioil? Maria, the youngest, 
an exceedingly beautiful girl, died first, and on her <fl¥ath-bed made 
her sister jiroinise that she would never marry Lawrence. Tlxe <leatli 
of her daughters broke off all eouiiection between Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ami my aunt, and from that time they never saw or had any 
intercourse with one anulhci. Yet not Jong after this Mrs. Siddons, 
dining with us one day, asked niy mother how the sketch Lawrence 
was making ol nm was gottitig*on. After my mother's reply, my aunt 
romainevl silent for •.some time, and then, laying her hand on my 
father’.s arm, said; ■* Churlts. when 1 die. I wish to bo (tarried to my 
grave by you and Lawrenee." ^ 

Lawrence readied bis grave wjien sbe was yet tottering on the brink 
of hers. 

On my twentieth birthday, whieli oeeurrcfl .-oiin after my first 
appearance,Lawrence scut me u maguilieeiit proof jibite of my aunt as 
the “Tragic Muse,” bcautitully I'rumed. and wjtli tliis inscription' 
'' This portrait, by England's ^n-e,i+est painter, of the iioblcHl subject 
of his peiicii, is presented to tier niece and iroi fhy sUfv:c„s.vor by her 
most faithful humlde friend :md Mnwant, Laivrenee." When my 
mother saw this, sh<‘exelaiincd'.j-YE :»nfl said: ‘-1 am surprised ho 
over brought huuself to write those word'. • worth}' HucceHsor.' ” 

A few days after, Lowrence tioggod iiie to lot him h.iMi the print 
■ftgain. as he was not satistiod with tln' finish of the fiame. It was 
sent to him. and when it cainn haek he, laid etfaced tin; words in wliioh 
he hsfd adipitted any worthy successor to Ins “ Tragic, ifj'nse and Mr. 

H - , who was at that tinio Ids si'crctary. told me that Lawrence 

had the print lying with that inscnjition in Ins dr.iwmg-room for 
several clays before sending it to me. an<l Jiad said to him, “ I caimot 
bear to look at it,” 

Amcmg theso artists, poets, statesmen, who were 
coutinually present at her representations and attended 
afterguards at her dressing-room door to pay their 
respects, in 2ater*years Byron might t'requeiitly be seen. 
He declared her to be the beau idea! o£ acting,” 
and said, ^‘‘Miss O’Neill I would not see for fear of 
weakening the impression made by the queen of trage- 
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dians. When 1 read Lady Macbeth’s part I liave Mrs. 
Siddons before me^ and imagination even supplies her 
voice, \^ose tones were superhuman and power over 
the heart supernatural.^’ On another occasion, he is 
reported tc^Jiave sa*id that of actors Cook was the most 
natural, Kemble the most supernatural, and Kean the 
medium between the two, but that Mrs. Siddons was 
worth them all put together. 

The first year she acted, tlie gentlemen of the bar 
adorned her brows with laurd/’ as she says herself. 
The laurel ” took the substantial fortn of a hundred 
guineas and a wreath presented by two barristers. 
She decTared it to be the most shining circumstance of 
her life, and alluded modestly to her ^'poor abilities’^ 
and insufficient claims. The gentlemen of Brookes’s 
Club also made up a handsome present. 

“ Mrs. Siddons continues to be the mode,” Horace 
Walpole writes, and to be modest and sensible. She 
declines great dinners, and s^ys the business and cares 
of her family take her whofe time. When Lord Car¬ 
lisle carried her the tribute money from Brookes s, he 
said she was not manicruc enough. 'I suppose she 
was grateful ? ’ said my niece, Lady Maria.' 

It is easy to imagine the difficulty sh% experienced 
in keeping her fame untarnished amidst that hot-bed 
of vice. Covent Garden, and amidst all, the adulation 
lavished on her. It is impossible, indeed, to say how 
many enemies she made by rejecting inopportune 
advances, and by exciting jealousies and envy; bjjt 
the worst they could ever allege was that she was hard 
and haughty. She was continually on her guard. 
"One would as soon think of making love to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury” was said of her later; 
but in the early days of her first appearance at Drury 
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Lane she was obliged often to have recourse to an out¬ 
spoken rebuff to aspirants to her favour. 

As a curious instance of the insidious nf&nner in 
which attacks were sometimes made to win her regard, 
John Taylor relates that one morning, on calling on 
her, he found her in the act of burning some letters 
that had been returned to her by the executors of the 
individual to whom they were addressed. He sat 
down to help her, and, in doing so, a printed copy of 
some scandalous verses* on her that had appeared in 
the Si. James's* Gazette dropped out. Some lines in 
the handwriting of the deceased poet that were written 
on the top of the page proved the author, and proved 
that attacker and defender hii‘l been one and the 
same person. In talking the matter over afterwards, 
Mrs. Siddon recalled to mind that the same person 
had once endeavoured to undermine her affection for 
her husband by telling licr tales of his infidelity. 

We cannot resist giving here a letter which Mrs. 
Siddons received many yl!?tis after her first appearance 
on the stage, when one might have thought her age 
and reputation a sufficient protection against such 
addresses ;—- * - 

LoTfjlicsl of In l-^abollu, Juliet, and CaJista, t 

have admij'cd you until my fauej' thi'i'iiteued tu bur.>l, and the fjtnngs 
of iny iioaginatioTi "wt ro ready to crack to pitMHis ; but, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, I love j'ou to madnos.-^, aud until tuv lu'aj’t and soul are ovor- 
wholmed with fondness and desire. Say not that tiuie has placed any 
difl'erenoe in years between yon and me. The youths of her day saw- 
no wrinkles upon the bro-w of Nincfti do I'Enclos. U is for vulgar 
St'uhs alone to grow' old ; but y'^ou shall flourish in ctornal youth, 
amidst the w'ar of elements, and the crash of worlds. 

May 2ud, Barley Mow, 

Salisbury Square. 

« 

So pertinacious’' became the persecutions of this 
young Irishman, for he was an Irishinaii, that she was 
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obliged to seek tbe protection of the law. His 
bursting imagination was kept in check for some 
little tins? by the sobering effects of a term of impri¬ 
sonment. 

Sometimes, also,' her woukl-be adorers boasted of 
favours never received. 

“ If you should meet a Mr. Seton,” she wrote to 
Hr. Whalley, “ who lived in Leicester Square, you 
must not be surprised to bear him talk of being very 
well with my sister and myself*; for, since I have been 
here, I have heard the old fright has been giving it out 
in town You will find him rather an unlikely person 
to be so great a favourite with women.” 

Amongst fashionable ladies she counted many and 
constant friends. The doors of Mrs. Montagu's bouse 
(centre of intellect and fashion) were always open to 
her; and we hear of her there on one occasion when 
all the/' Blues” swarmed round their Ciueen Bee/* 
and she w^ore her celebrated dress embroidered with 
the " ruins of Palmyra 

Mrs. Darner (Anno Conway), daughter of General 
Conway, the celebrated sculptress aud woman of fashion, 
was also onc„of her most intimate friends, and latet in. 
life the actress spent many hours in her studio when 
bitten herself with the love of modelling. Campbell 
•says that Mrs. Siddona’s love of' modelliug in clay, 
.began at Birmingham ; and he tells a story of her 
going into a shop there, seeing a bust of herself, which 
the shopman, not knowing who she was, told her was 
the likeness of the greatest actress in the world. Mrs. 
Siddous bought it, and, thinking she could make a 
better replica of her own features, set to work '‘and 
made modelling a favourite pursuit. Whether the 
impetus was thus given we hardly knoWj but it was 
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the fashion of the time, Mrs. Darner, who was declared 
by her admirers “ to he as great a sculptor as Mr. 
Nollekens/^ and many other dainty fine ladij?, put on 
mob CKips and Canvas aprons, wielding mallet and 
chisel, and kneading wax and clay with their small 
white hands. Mrs. Siddons was often the guest of 
Mrs. Darner at Strawberry Hill. 

In her circle of women friends, we must not forget, 
either, the beautiful, fascinating, stuttering Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the dear muse of,her and her brother John. It 
is said that, copning off’ the stage one evening, she was 
about to sit down by M rs. Siddons in the green-room, 
when, suddenly looking at her magnificent neighbour, 
she said, No, 1 wonH s-s-s-sit by you; you ’re t-t-t-too 
handsome! ” in which respect she certainly need have 
feared no competition, and less witli Mrs, Siddons 
than anyone, their style of beauty being so absolutely 
dissimilar. • 

Miss Seward was one of the adorers of her circle, 
but, in spite of the paj^t of rhapsodies on the sub¬ 
ject of the most glorious of her sex,” written to ''her 
dear Lichfieldiaiis ” and the odes poured out to Isa¬ 
bella^’ and " Euphrasia,” it is a signifies^ fact that 
we do not fiad one letter ‘personally to Mrs. Siddons, 
nor one from Mrs. Siddons addressed to her. Prac¬ 
tical and sincere herself, the great actress disliked 

gush ” of all sorts. Miss Seward wrote, " My dear 
friends^ I arrived here at five. Think of my mortifica- 
Ition t Mrs. Siddons in BelVidera to-night, as is snp- 
’^sed, for the last time before she lies in. I asked 
Mrs.^ Barrow if it would he impossible to glat into the? 
pit. " O heaven ! ” said she, " impossible in any part 

of the hoase!’^ Mrs. B-is, I find, in the pe/if 

sourer circle; so the dear plays oratorios, and will be 
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ti little too much for my wishes, out of question. 
Adieu! Adipu!^’ 

The Lichfieldiau incense was a little too pungent 
for the nostrils to which it was offered. The great 
actress wrote, rather weariedly to her^^ friend Dr. 
Whallev' 

''Believe me, my dear Sir, it is not want of inclina¬ 
tion, but opportunity, that prevents my more frequent 
acknowledgments : hut need I tell you this ? No ; 
you generously judge of my heart by your own. I 
fear I must have appeared very insensible, and, there¬ 
fore, imwortbv the honour*Miss Seward has done 
me; but the perpetual round of business in which 
J am engaged is incredible. Shall I trespass on 
your goodness to say that I feel as I ought on that 
occasion ^ ’ 

She then alludes to the kindness of the King and 
Queen which, sometimes to aii inconvenient extent, 
was shown towards her all her life. 

I believe 1 told you that^e Queen had graciously 
put my son down on her list for the Charterhouse ; 
and she has done me the honour to stamp my reputa¬ 
tion by her honoured approhatiou. They have seen 
me in all my characters but Isabella, wlqch they have 
commanded for Monday next; but, having seen me in 
Jane Shore last night, and, judging very humanely that 
too quick repetitions of such exertions may injure ray 
health, the Kiug himself most graciously sent to the 
managers, and said he must deny himself the pleasure 
of seeing Isabella till Tuesday. This is the seconil^ 
time he has distinguished me in this manner. You 
see a vast deal of me in the papers, of my appoint¬ 
ment at Court, and the like. All groundless; But I 
have the pleasure to inform you that my 8uccess*has 
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exceeded even my hopes. My sister is engaged, and 
is successful. God be praised for all His mercies! 
You will think me an egotist, I fear. I shall certainly 
be at Bath in the Passion Week, if I am ^live. I 
count the hours till then/’ , 

Out readers may like to know that ♦when their 
Majesties, with the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Koyal, and the Princess Augusta went in state, on 
October 8th, 1783, to see Mrs. Siddons play Isabella, 
the Sovereign and his wife sat under a dome covered 
with crimson velvet and gold; the heir to the throne 
sat under another of blue velvet and silver; and the 
young Princesses under a third of blue satin and silver 
fringe. George III. wore " a plain suit of Quaker- 
coloured clothes, with gold buttons; the Queen, a 
white satin robe, with a head-dres:=: which was orna¬ 
mented by a great number of diamonds; the Princess 
Hoyal was dressed in a »#'hite and blue figured silk, and 
Princess Augusta in a rose-coloured and white silk of 
the same pattern as hcr^^sister’s, having both their 
head-dresses richly ornamented with diamonds. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales had a suit of 
dark blue Geneva velvet, riciilv trimmed with gold 
lace/’ 

W^e are further told that on this occasion Mrs. 
Siddons w^as much indisposed previous to her going 
on the stage; and, after the curtain dropped at 
the end of the fifth act, was so very ill as not to be 
capable of walking to her dressing-room without sup¬ 
port. Notwithstanding her suffering, she went through 
the part as if inspired. The Queen was so affected at 
her performance," that His Majesty seemed alarmed, 
and often diverted her attention from situations and 
passages that were likely to distress her. 
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Tlie following snarl was found among Horace Wal¬ 
pole's papers:— 

ff 

For the ^orninq Ckronide, On the King commanding the Tragedy 
of 7%fi Grec'tnn Daughter on Tliuraday the iind inst. Jam, 10th, 1783, 

• Epigrammatic 

Siddouf3*Vo fice—King, Lordo, ami Commons run, 

Glad to forget that Britain is undone. <■ 

The Jesuit Shelburne, the apostate Fox, 

And Bulls and Bears, together in a Bos. 

Thurlow neglects his promises lo friends; 

And aeribbliug Townsend no more letters sends 
Cits leave Iheir feasts, and sols desert tbeir wine; 

Each youth rries Cliarruing! " :nid oaeh ihaid, “ Divine! 

Soo, of false tears, a eopious torrent flows. 

But ni't one real, for their eountry's woes. 

The club of spendthrifls. the rupaeious bar 
Of words, not arms, siipyioi’t tlie bloodless war. 

Let Spain GiVn-altar get, our inlands France, 

Wo Widdons aets, or Vestris leads the d.-ineo, 

Bun on, mad nation! pleasure's h untie round; 

For acting, licldling, iloneiiift be Aenown’d I 
Soon foreign fleets sbaJl rule the Vt'estern main; 

George fill no throne but that of Drury Lane. 

isf Merlin, 

George III, admired her, he said, “ for her repose/*^ 
adding, Garrick could never stand still; he was a great 
fidget.” Queen told her, in broken^English, that 

the only resource was to turn away from the stage; 
the acting was, indeed, too disagreeable." ' She was 
frequently summoned to read at the Palace, aUd to 
give lessons in elocution to the young Princesses. , 

In Mrs, Siddons's memoranda, we are given an 
account of one of these readings, She felt extremely 
awkward, she tells us, in the “ sack ” with hoop and 
treble ruffles which it was considered necessary to. put 
on, according to court etiquette.'* On her airrivaL she 
was led into an ante>chambBr, where there w^ ladies 
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of rank whom she knew, while presently the King 
appeared, drawing one of his little daughters in a go- 
cart.’’ This little princess was about three ^ears old ; 
and when Mrs. Siddons remarked to the lady standing 
next her that she longed to kiss the child, it held out 

its tiny hand.so early had she learnt this 

lesson of royalty. Mrs. Siddons was obliged to stand 
during the whole of a lengthened evening, preferring 
this to their offers of refreshment in an adjoining 
room, as she was terrified at the thought of retiring 
backwards thrcytigh “ the whole length of a long apart¬ 
ment, with highly-polished, slippery floor.” Her Ma¬ 
jesty privately expressed much astonishment at seeing 
her so collected, and was pleased to say that the 
actress had conducted herself as though she had been 
used to a court. “ I had certainly often personated 
queens,” was the actress’s remark. 

It may be mentioned as a remarkable fact that the 
first person outside the royal family who seems to have 
entertained a suspicion liiat insanity was creeping over 
the King was Mrs. Siddons. During a visit she paid to 
Windsor Castle at the time, the King, without any 
apparent motive, placed in her hands a sl^st-of paper 
bearing nothing but his si'gnature—an incident which 
struck her as so unaccountable, that she immediately 
carried it to the Queen, who gratefully thanked her for 
her discretion. 

But more than all the attentions of royalty, more 
than all the flattery lavished" upon her by great people, 
"more than all the applause and worship she received 
from the crowds who besieged the theatre, did she 
value the sparingly awarded praises and sincere shake 
of the shabby, noble, snuff-covered hand of “ the Great 
Bear,” before whose growl everyone trembled, 

10 
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In Boswell'^s Life of Johnson he tells us the Doctor 
had a singular prejudice against plajers, "futile 
fi^lows whom he rated no higher than rope- 
dancers or ballad singers. This prejudice, however, 
did not prevent him from hobbling off to see poor 
crippled Mrs. Po^-ter when forsaken by all the rest, of 
the world. The beginning of his liking for Mrs, 
Siddons is thoroughly characteristic. He always talked 
to his circle of lady adorers of that jade, Mrs. SiddonSj^ 
until one of the " fair females suggested that he 
must see the actress. 

" But, indeed, Dr. Johnson,” said Miss Monckton, , 
"you must sec Mrs. Siddons, Won^t you see her in' 
some fine part ? ” 

" Why, if I must) Madam, I have no choice,” 

" She says. Sir, she shall be very much aifraid of 
you.^’ 

"Madam, that cannot be true.^’ 

" Not true ? ” said .Miss Monckton, staring.. Yes, 
it is.” 

" It cannot be, Madam.” 

"^ut she said so to me; I heard her say it my¬ 
self.^’ 

"Madam, it is not remember, therefi>re 3 (^ - 

in future, t^at even fiction should be supported by 
probability.” 

Miss Monckton looked all amazement, but insisted, 
upon the truth of what she had said. 

"I do not believe. Madam,” said he, warmly, "that 
she knows my name.” . 

" Oh, that is rating her too low,” aaid a gen^eman 
stranger. 

" By not knowing my name,” continued hh# *! !' dp 
not mean literally, but that when she sees it ahdeed 
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in a newspaper she may possibly recollect that she has 
seen it abused in a newspaper before.” 

Well, Sir,” said Miss Monckton, button must 
see her for all thxs/^ 

Well, Madam, if you desire it, "I will^o ; see her, 
I shall not, nor hear her; but I ^11 go, and that will 
do. The last time I was at a play I was ordered there 
hy Mrs. Abington, or a Mrs. Somebody, I do not well 
remember who, but I placed myself in the middle of 
the first row of the front boxes, to show that when 1 
was called I came.” 

He kept his promise, and the huge, slovenl^ figure, 
clad in a greasy brown coat and coarse black worsted 
stockings, was several times seen taking handfuls of 
snufE, and criticising the actress in his outspoken, growl¬ 
ing fashion; She then paid him a visit in his den at 
Bolt Court, to which h^ alludes in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale:— 

Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with great 
modesty and propriety, left nothing behind her to 
be censured or despised. Neither praise nor money, 
the two powerful corrupters of mankind, seemed to 
have ,*depraved her. I shall be glad to sflcUrCr again. 
Her brother*fi^emble calls on me, and pleases me very 
wdil. Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays, and she 
told me her intention of exhibiting this winter the 
ehmacter of Constance, Catherine, and Isabella, in 
Shakespeare." 

Boswell gives us also the account of what took 
"place:--’ . . 

*^Wlien Mm Siddons came into the room, there 

*1 ' 

hapj^ned to be no chair ready for her, which he 
obsernng, *^d with a smile : ^ Madam, you who 
so c^Bten occasion a want of seats'^ to other people 

10 * 
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will the more easily excuse the want of one your¬ 
self, * 

Havii 0 g placed himself by her, he with great good 
humour entered upon a consideration of the English 
drama; and, amdng other enquiries, particularly 
asked her which of Shakespeare’s characters she was 
most pleased with. Upon her answering that she 
thought the character of Queen Catherine in Henry 
VITI. the most natural: ' I think so too, Madam/ 
said he; ‘ and whenever you ^perform it I will once 
more hobble out to the tlicatre myself,’* Mrs. Siddons 
promisdB she would do herself the honour of acting 
his favourite part for him, but was unable to do so 
before grand old Samuel was laid to liis last rest,” 
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CHAPTER X. 

1782 TO ]798. 

Mhs. Siddons^s life between the years 1785 to 1798 
was passed in the professional treadmill, and her his¬ 
tory during this period is best told by an account of 
the characters she pers^onated. 

After her appearance as Lady Macbeth on Feb¬ 
ruary 2ud, she chose to act Desderaona to her brother's 
Othello, audj to everji^fic’s surprise, acted it with a 
tenderness, playfulness, and simplicity hardly to be 
e:Jtpected of tlie majestic actress, who had terrified 
her audience by her representation of tific—Thane of 
Cawdor's wife. Campbell fells us that even years after, 
when he saw her play this part at Edinburgh, not 
recognising at tirst who was acting, he was spellbound 
by her exquisite gracefulness," and thought it impos¬ 
sible this soft, sweet creature could be the Siddons," 
until by the emotion and applause of the audience he 
knew it could be no other. 

Unfortunately, in her first representation of this 
part, she was carelessly given a damp bed to lie on in 
the death scene, and caught so severe a cold as almost 
to threaten rheumatic fever. From this time her deli- 
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seems to date, for we now find her continually 
oompUdoing end incapacitated fn)m appearing by ill> 
bealtli. 

After l!)esdemona sbe appeared in Eosalind, wMob 
wfe can dismiss witk the criticism of Young, the aotor: 
“Her Rosalind wanted neither playfulneas nor femi¬ 
nine softness, but it was totally without archness «^ot 
because she did not properly conceive it; but how 
could such a countenance be arch ? ** Her dress, too, 
excited great amusement—poysterious nondescript 
garments.^’ We have a letter of hers tp Hamilton the 
artist, asking “ if he would be so good as to make.her 
a slight sketch for a boy’s dress to conceal the person 
as much as possible.” The woman who was capable of 
taking this view of the representation of Rosalind was 
not capable of acting the part. 

Imogen, Ophelia, Catherine in the Tamw^ of the 
Shrew, and Cordelia, all acted^ with her brotheri fol¬ 
lowed in quick succession. This hard work entitled 
her to a salary of twenty-fi^ur pounds ten shillings 
weekly, while her brother drew ten pounds. Hot con¬ 
tented with this, however, she made a tour in the 
province§,^Idverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c. / 
These country tours were not only fatiguing in con¬ 
sequence of the amoun^^ of travelling to be done, 
also in consequence of the unsympathetic audiepce^ to/ 
be faced, and the discomfort of country theatres. ' 
system, also, of absorbing all the profits of provincial 
actors made her very Unpopular in the profession. 
Some ridiculous stories are related of these tours*^ 

, ■■ i 

When playing the “ sleeping scene in 
Leeds, a hoy who had been sent for spme porter 
appeared by mistake on the stage, and- Welkin 
presented it to her. In rain she mofiohed him . 
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in vain he was called off behind the' scenes ; the house 
roared with laughter^ and all illusion was dispelled for 
the rest of the evening. On another occasion at Iieeds^ 
when about to drink poison on the stage, ^ne of the 
audience in the gallery howled out Soop it oop, 
lass! She endeavoured to frown d(^m the inter¬ 
rupter, but her own solemnity gave way. She was 
also at country theatres often subjected to bearing the 
brunt of a local quarrel or facetiousness directed 
against a member or ipembers of the audience. Once 
at Liverpool ,the play of Jane Shore, which had 
sent London audiences into fits of sobbing and 
hysterics, was announced. The house was full, and 
Miss Mellon, from whom we have the story, says the 
actors behind the scenes expected a repetition of the 
same emotion; but +be people in the gallery, seeing 
the principal merchants with their families present, 
thought this a delightful opportunity of indulging 
their wit respecting the “soldiering.” Accordingly, 
they formed two bands,on each side of the gallery, 
and, from the commencement of the play to the 
end, kept up a cross-dialogue of impertinence, about 
“ charging guns with brown sugar and ctjco^uts,'*’ and 

small ari®^ with cinnamon powder and nutmegs.” 

Miss Mellon was in agony for the object of her 
theatrical devotion. She cried, she ran about behind 
the wings as if she were going out of her senses, Mrs. 
/Siddpns, however, calm though deadly pale, merely said 
to herj with a slight trembr in her voice, “I will go 
through iho time requisite for the scenes, but will not 
mutt thetn:*^ , 

She went on. the stage; said aloud, “ It is useless to 
net,V crosSSed her arms, and merely murmured the 
Apexes; and it is a fact that, on the first night one 
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of Mrs. Siddons^s masterpieces was acted in Liverpool, 
she went through the entire performance in dumb 
show. 

In Dciteinbcr 1785 her second son, George, was 
born. As soon as* she was able to write, she com¬ 
municated the fact to her friends, the Whalleys, in 
one of her lively, light-hearted letters :— 

"I have another son, healthy and lovely as an angel, 
born the 26th Dec.; so, you see, I take the earliest 
opportunity of relieving the anxiety which I know you 
and my dear Mrs. \Vhalley will feel tjll you hear of 
me. My sweet boy is so like a person of the Koyal 
Family, tliat J’m rather afraid he '11 bring me to 
disgrace. My sister jokingly tells me she's sure * my 
lady his mother has played false with the prince,’ and 
1 must own he’s more like him than anybody else. I 
will just hint to you that my father w^as at one time 
very like the King, which a little saves my credit. 1 
rejoice that you are well, and have such pleasant 
society, but I wish to God yoaj would return ! I have 
no news for you, except that the prince is going to 
devote himself entirely to a Mrs. Fitzherbert, and the 
whole wojid^is in an uproar about it, I know very 
little of her iiistory more than that it is agreed on all 
hands that she is a verv ambitious and clever woman, 
and that * all good seeming by her revolt will be 
thought put on for villany,' for she was thought an 
example of propriety. I hear, too, that the Duchess 
of Devonshire is to take hfer by the hand, and to give 
her the first dinner when the preliminaries are settled; 
for it seems everything goes on with i}ie utmost fOT- 
mality—^provision made for children, and so on. Some 
people rejoice and some mourn at this event. I have 
not heard what his mother says to it. The Royal 
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Family have beeu nearly all ill, but are now recovering^ 
and they graciously intend to command me to play in 
The Way to Keep Him the first night 1 perform. They 
are gracious to me beyond measure on all Occasions, 
and take all opportunities to show Ijhe world that they 
are so. How good and considerate is*this! They 
know what a sanction their countenance is, and they 
are amiable beyond description. Since mjillconfine- 
ment I have received the kindest messages from them ; 
they make me of coii^equcnce enough to desire I 
won’t think of .playing till I fed quite strong, and a 
thousand more kind things. 1 perceive a little shoot¬ 
ing in my temples that tells me i have written enough. 

I don’t take leave of you, however, without telling 
you that I am very ranch disappointed in Sherriffe’s 
picture of me, and am afraid to employ him about 
your snuff-box. I don’t know what to do about it, for 
that promised to be so well that 1 almost engaged 
him in the fulness of my heart to do it. I have not 
been in face these last f^)<<r months ; but now that I 
am growing as amiable as ever, I shall sit for it as 
soon as possible. God Almighty bless you both ! 

Yours, .. 

S. SlDDONS.” 

Later she writes again to Whalley:— 

** I have at last, my friend, attained the ten thomand 
pounds which I set my heart upon, and am now per¬ 
fectly ,at ease with respect lo fortune. I thank God 
’’who has enabled me to procure to myself so comfort¬ 
able an income^ I am sure my dear Mrs. Whalley 
and you will be pleased to hear this from myself. 
What a thihg a balloon would be ! but, the deuce take 
them, I do not find that they are likely to be brought 
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to any good* . Grood heaven! -what delight it would be 
to see you fox a few only ! I have a nice house, 
and-l could contrive to make up a bed, I know yon 
and my ^ear Mrs. Whalley would accept ray sincere 
endeavours to aecormmodate you; but don't let be 
taken by sdtprise, my dear friend, for were I to,see . 
you first at the theatre, 1 can't answer for what mighi ^ 
be the cjpsequence. 

** I stand some knocks with tolerable firmness, I 
suppose from habit; but thctse of joy being so infi¬ 
nitely less frequent, I conceive must be more difficultly 
sustained. 

** You will find I have been a niggard of my praise, 
when you see your Fanny. Oh ! my beloved friend, 
you could not speak to one who understands those 
unxieties you mention better than I do. Surely it is 
needless to say no one more ardently prays that God 
Almighty, in His mercy, will avert the calamity j and 
surely, surely there is everything to hope for from such 
dispositions, improved by is^ich an education, My 
family is well, God be praised ! My two sisters are 
married and happy. Mrs. Twiss will present us with, 
a new rejatif n towards February. At Christmas I bring 
my dear girls from Miss Hames, or rather she brings 
them to me. Eliza is the most entertaining ordature in 
the world ; Sally is vastly clever; Maria and Gebrge are^ 
beautiful; and Harry, a boy with very good parts^'but 
not disposed to learning.” ;' ^ , 

In spite of her statem*ent that once she bad 
ten thousand pounds she would rest contented^ wd fihif 
her for the two next years working, without” 

. mission, going from York to Edinburgh, from ^in- 
burgh to Liverpool. In 1788 Kemble suc#eded King 
as manager of Drury Lane, and his sister returr^ to 
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assist, first of all in his spectacular revival erf Mai^eth, 
in which, among other innovations, he brought in the 
black, grey, and white spirits, as bands of little boys* 
One of these imps was insubordinate, and^was sent 
away in disgrace; his name was *^Bdmund Kean.” 

They then acted Henry VHI. together, Kemble 
contenting himself with “doubling ” the characters of 
Cromwell and Griffith, Bensley having alrea<ty posses¬ 
sion of the part of Wolsey. The representation was 
a success in every way, and Mrs. Siddons's Queen 
Katherine was henceforth ranked as equal to her Lady 
Macbeth. 

On the 7th February following she played for the 
first time Volumnia to her brother’s Coriolanus. An 
eye-witness tells us:— 

remember her coming down the stage in the 
triumphal entry of her son Coriolanus, when her 
dumb show drew plaudits that shook the building, 
^he came alone, marching and beating time to the 
music; rolling (if that not too strong a term to 
describe her motion) from side to side, swelling with 
the triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of 
ley which flashed from her eye, and lit wj) her whole 
face, that tl«3 efieqt was irresistible. She seemed to 
me reap all the glory of that procession to herself. 
I Could not take ray eye from her. Coriolanus, banuer, 
and,pageant, all went for nothing to me, after s^ had 
walked to her place.’' 

. M^y arei^e testimonies df actors and actresses that 
’’ishdw her extraordinary personal power. Young relates 
tha^/he was once acting Beverley with her at Edin- 
bii|%hi They had reached the fifth act, when Beverley 
had swallowed the poison, and Bates comes in, and 
aaya to the dying man, Jarvis foimd you quarrelling 
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with Jewson in the streets last night/’ Mrs. Beverley 
says, ** No, I am sure he did not! ” to which Jarvis 
replies, '* Or if 1 did ? ” meaning, it may be supposed, 
to add, **'The fault was not with my master/’ But the 
moment he utters the words ** Or if J did ? *’ Mrs. 
Beverley exclaims, “ 'Tis false, old man! They had 
no quarrel—there was no cause for quarrel! ” In 
uttering this, Mrs. Siddons caught hold of Jarvis, and 
gave the exclamation with such piercing grief, that 
Young said his throat swelled and his utterance was 
choked. He stood unable to repeat the words which, 
as Beverlej^, he ought to have immediately delivered. 
The prompter repeated the speech several times, till 
Mrs. Siddons, coming up to her fellow-actor, put the 
tips of her fingers on his shoulders, and said in a low 
voice,Mr. Young, recollect yourself,” 

Macrcady relates au equally remarkable instance of 
her power. In the last act of Jiowe’s Tamtrlane, when, 
by the order of the tyrant Moneses, Aspasia’s lover is 
strangled before her face, worked herself up to 
such a pitch of agony that, as she sank a lifeless heap 
before the murderer, the audience remained for several 
momente- awe-struck, then clamoured for the curtain 
to fall, believing that she was really de«»d; and only 
the earnest assurances of the manager to the contrary 
could satisfy them. Holman and the elder Macready 
were among the spectators, and looked aghast at one 
another. “Macready, do I look as pale as yon?” 
inquired the former. 

On another occasion, when performing Henry VIIlT 
with a raw “ supernumerary ” who was playing Sur¬ 
veyor, when she warned him against giving false 
testimony against his master, her look wda so terrifie 
that the unfortunate youth came off perspiring with 
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terror, and swearing tliat nothing would indace him to 
meet that woman’s eyes again. 

Had Mrs. Siddons lived in oiir day, every shop- 
window would have been crowded with photc^raphs of 
her classically beautiful face, in* every pose and 
every costume. Mercifully she lived id' the days of 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, and is, therefore, the 
original of two of the most beautiful female portraits 
ever ipainted. Sir Joshua is said to have borrowed 
his conception from a, figure designed by Michael 
Angelo on the, roof of the Sixtine Chapel. She is 
seated in a chair of state, with two figures behind 
holding the dagger and the bowl. The head is thrown 
back in an attitude of dramatic inspiration, the right 
hand thrown over an arm of the scat, the left raised, 
pointing upwards. A tiara, necklace, and splendid 
folds of drapery enhance the stateliness of the com¬ 
position. It is, undoubtedly, the great painter’s 
masterpiece. “ The picture,” Northcote says, ** kept 
him in a fever.” The • Tuifavoiirable reception his 
pictures of tlie year before had met with made him 
resolved to show the critics that he was not past his 
prime, \vhiie the grandeur and magnifiepnee of the 
sitter stimub^ed him to the exertion of all his genius. 

Mrs, Siddons was fond, in later years, of describing 
her sittings. ‘^Ascend your undisputed throne,” said 
the painter, leading her to the platform* " Bestow on 
me some idea of the tragic muse.” And then, when 
it was ended, the great painter insisted on inscribing 
"his name on her robe, saying that he could not lose 
the honour of going down to posterity on the hem of 
her. garment. We> who only know of her greatness 
from hears&yj can form some idea of what she must 
have been from this magnificent conception. 
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Teiy nearly as noble and beautiful is the portrait by 
Gainsborough. The delicacy of a refined English 
complexion has never been ao beautifully painted, 
while the^one and colour is as exquisite as anything 
Gainsborough even did. The light transparent blue,, 
cool yellow,^ crimson, brown, and black,, forma aft 
enchanting setting for the lovely head, which stands 
out clear and delicate. It is said, that while Gains¬ 
borough was painting lier, after working in an absorbed 
silence for some time, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘'Damn 
it, Madam, there is no end to your.. nose !'* And, 

indeed, it does stand out a little sharply. But the 
great feature of the Kembles was the jaw-bone. The 
actress herself exclaimed, laughing, '' The Kemble 
jaw-bone! Why, it is as notorious as Samson’s I 
Mrs. Jameson declares that she saw Mrs. Biddons 
sitting near Gainsborough’s portrait two years before 
her death, and, looking from one to the other, she 
says, "It was like her still, at the age of seventy.’* 

Years after, Fanny Kem^)le, her grand-daughter, 
while walking through the streets of Baltimore, saw 
an engraving of Reynolds’s "Tragic Muse” andliair- 
rence’s pictipe of John Kemble’s "Hamlet.” "We 
stopped,” she says, " before them, and. my father 
looked with a great deal emotion at these beautiful 
representations of his beautiful kindred. It was a sort 
of sad surprise to meet them in this other woadd, 
j,.where we are wandering aliens and strangers.” / 

From the numerous portraits extant of Mrs. Sid- 
dons we can form an idea of her appearance, of ddnish*' 
such legendary accounts have been . bunded doWu. 
She was much above middle height; as a i^UWas' 
exceedingly thin and spare, and this reisSidned ^her 
characteristic until she was about twenty-two. or tb>ee. 
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Sarah Kemble would be. a fine^lookiog woman one 
of these days/' a friend of her father remarked^ 
“ provided she could hut add flesh to her hones, and 
provided her eyes were as small again/' 

This is, in fact, what did occurs Her increasing 
plumpness rounded off all angles, making the eyes less 
prominent; and at the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
flve she was in the very prime of her marvellous 
beauty. She had a singular energy and elasticity of 
motion. Her head was Jjeautifully set on her shoulders. 
Her features were fine and expressive, the nose a little 
long, but counterbalanced by the height of the brow, 
and' firmly-modelled chin. The eye-brows were 
marked, and ran straight across the brow ; her eyes 
positively flamed at times. A fixed pallor overspread 
her features in later days, which was seldom tinged 
with colour- It is difficult, looking at the stately fine 
lady painted by Gainsborough, to imagine the bursts 
of passion that convulsed her on the stage. Her voice, 
as years matured its power, was capable of every in¬ 
flection of feeling; while ner articulation was singu¬ 
larly clear and exact. There was no undue raising of 
the voice, no overdoing of action; all w*:?jS moderate 
and quiet un,til passion was demanded, and then swift 
and ^den it burst forth. 

, In jKjemble*s manner at times there was a sacrifice 
of en^gy to grace. This observation, Braden tells us, 
was made by Mrs. Siddons herself, who admired her 
brother, in general, as mu^jh’ as she loved him. She 
'illustrated her, meaning by rising and placing herself 
in the attitude of one of the old Egyptian statues; the 
knees joined together, and the feet turned a little in- 
waidis.' placing her elbows close to her sides, she 
foldedi her hands, and h^d them upright, with the 
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palms pressed to each other. Having made those pre¬ 
sent observe that she had assumed one of the most 
constrained, and, therefore, most ungraceful positions 
possible, 'isihe proceeded to recite the curse of King 
Lear on his undntiful offspring, in a manner which 
made hair rise and flesh creep, and then called on 
us to remark the additional effect which was gained 
by tlie concentrated energy which the unusual and 
ungraceful posture in itself implied. 

It is a characteristic trai^, that by the Kemble 
family John should have been considered a finer player 
than Sarah. We know that he continually gave her 
directions and instructions, which she accepted with 
all humility, and followed, until she had made herself 
Mire of her ground. No one, however gifted, could 
then shake her conscientious adherence to her own 
views. 

The subtle difference that lies between genius and 
talent separated the two. Kemble repeated beautiful 
words suitably ; Mrs. Siddons was magnificent before 
she spoke, thrilling her audience with a silence more 
significant than all else ^n the development of human 
emotion.. MT-e can see how grand she was, indepen¬ 
dently of her author, by the miserable plqys she made 
famous; when her geidus was no longer present to 
breathe life and passion into them they passed into 
oblivion. 

The number of indifferent plays she was entreated 
to appear in were legion.*' JlU her friends seemed to 
think they could write plays, and that she was the one * 
and only person who could appear in them. We find 
her piteously writing to a &iend who had sent her a 
tragedy:— 

“ It is impossible for you to conceive how hard it is 
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to say that Astarte will not do as you and 1 would 
ha\'e it do. Thank God, it is over I It has been so 
bitter a seutenee for me to }>roiiounce, that it has 
wrung drops of sorrow from the very bottom of my 
heart. Let me entreat, if you have any idea that I 
am too tenacious of your honour, tha^you will suffer 
me to ask the opinion of others, which may be done 
without namiug the author. I must, however, pre¬ 
mise that what is charming in the closet often 
ceases to be so when, it comes into consideration for 
the stage.” , 

Conceited Fanny Burney must needs write a tra¬ 
gedy, Edwin and Elgitha. Her stumhling-block was 
Bishops.^’ At that time there was a popular drink 
called Bishop,’^ composed of certain intoxicating iii- 
gredieuts. When, the»'cfore, in one of the earlier scenes 
the King gave the order “ Bring in the Bishop,” the 
audience went into roars of laughter. The dying 
scene seemed to have lio eflect in damping their mirth. 
A passing stranger, in tragic lone, proposed to carry 
the expiring heroine to the other side of a hedge. 
Tills fiedge, though remote from any dwelling, proved 
to be a commodious retreat, for, in as few minutes 
after\vards,#the wounded lady was brought from behind 
it on im elegant couch, and, after dying in the pre¬ 
sence of her husband, was removed once more to the 
back of the hedge. The effect proved too ridiculous 
for the audience, and Mrs. Siddons was carried off 
amidst renewed roars of laughter. 

Dr. Whalley must then needs press a tragedy of ' his 
own upon heB, The Castle of Mowal^ which was 
yawned at for three nights. It is said that when the 
author went down to Mr. Peake, the treasurer, to 
know what benefit might have accrued to him, it 

11 
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amounted to nothing. " I have been,” said the doctor, 
an old picquet-player, piqued and repiqued”; and 
so he retired from the scene of his discomfiture to 
Bath, whel>e he plumed himself on the fact of having 
** run for three nights.” 

Her next essay in the cause of friendship was in 
Bertie Greatheed’s tragedy of The RegenL She writes 
in reference to it:— 

The plot of the poor young man’s piece, it strikes 
me, is very lame, and the characters very-—very ill- 
sustained in general; but more particularly the lady, 
for whom the author had me in his eye. This woman 
is one of those monsters (I think them) of perfection, 
who is an angel before her time, and is so entirely 
resigned to the will of Heaven, that (to a very mortal 
like myself) she appears to be the most, provoking 
piece of still life one ever had the misfortune to meet. 
Her struggles and conflicts are so weakly expressed, 
that we conclude they do not cost her much pain, and 
she is so pious that we are satisfied she looks upon her 
afflictions as so many convoys to Heavjen, and wish her 
there, or anywhere else but in the tragedy. I have 
said all this,^.and ten times more, to them both, with as 
much delicacy as I am mistress of; but Mr. G. says 
that it would give him no great trouble to alter it, 
provided I will undertake the milksop lady. l am in 
a very distressed situation, for, unless he makes her 
a totally different character, 1 cannot' possibly«have 
anything to do with her.”* 

The piece was eventually performed for. twelve 
nights, and then consigned to oblivion; hut the author 
was so satisfied that he gave a supper, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a drinking-bout at the Brown* Bear ” in 
Bow Street, at which a subordinate actor nanied BhiU 
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limore was sufficiently tipsy to havte courage enough to 
fight bis lord and master^ tTohu Kemble, who was 
elevated enough to defend himself, and generous 
enough to forget the affair next morning. ^ 

Other parts were declined by hqjc for other reasons. 
Colman had written an epilogue to «Mr. Jephson's 
Julia, which she refused to speak because she declared 
it to be coarse ; ” and the part of Cleopatra, she said 
she never would act, because " she would hate herself 
if she were to play it as she thought it should be 
played,’’ And there she was right; the Serpent of 
Old Nile was not within her range. 

One of her admirers tells us that her majestic and 
imposing person, and the commanding character of her 
beauty, militated against the effect she produced in the 
part of l^^s. Haller. '‘No man alive or dead,’* said 
he, “ would have dared to take a liberty with her; 
wicked she might be, but weak she could not be, and 
when she told the story of her ill-conduct in the play 
nobody believed her.’* Another eye-witness, speaking 
of " the fair penitent,*’ said that it was worth sitting 
out the piece for her scene with Romont alone, to see 

such a splendid animal in such a magn^cent rage.” 

And yet^ what a kind heart it was to an erring 
sister! “ Charming and beautiful Mrs, Robinson/' she 
writes, referring to Perdita Robinson, " 1 pity her from 
the bottom of my soul.*’ And what a generous help¬ 
ing hand she stretched out to her younger colleagues. 
When Miss Mellon, twenty Jears her junior, was acting 
Vith her at Liverpool, Mrs. Sid dons one morning at 
rehearsal turned to an actor, a friend of hers, who had 
known her for years, and said : 

'V*rher€;is a young woman here whom I am sure I 
have seen at Drury Lane/’ 


H * 
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He told her it was Miss Melloiij wlio had just come 
out. 

She seems a nice, pretty young woman,” returned 
the great notress, and I pity her situation in that 
hotbed of iniquity,.Drury Lane ; it is almost impos¬ 
sible for a yoftng, pretty, and unprotected female to 
escape. How has she conducted herself ? ” 

The person she addressed, who relates the story, 
replied: 

With the greatest propriety.’^ 

Then please present her to me.” ^ 

The young lady, colouring highly and looking very 
handsome, came forward. The Queen of Tragedy took 
her by the hand, and, after a few kind encouraging 
words, led her forward among the company and said: 

" Ladies and Cicntlemen, I am told by qjpe I know 
very well that this young lady has always conducted 
herself with the utmost propriety. I, therefore, intro¬ 
duce her as my young friend.” 

This electrified the parties* in the green-room, who 
had not looked for such a flattering distinction for the 
young actress ; but, of course, they were all too glad 
to follow Mrfii Siddons in anything, and Miss Mellon 
was overwlielmed with attention. Afterw^ards, on the 
return of Mrs. Sidduns and Miss Mellon to their 
duties in London for the succeeding season, the former 
repeated the compliment she had paid her at Liverpool, 
making the same statement regarding her excellent 
conduct; and by thus bnngiug her forward under 
such advantageous circumstances, procured her admis¬ 
sion to the first green-room, where her inferior salary 
did not entitle her to be, except on such recommen¬ 
dation as that of Mrs. Siddons. 

In the summer of 1790, being in delicate health. 
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and disgusted at Shcridan^s treatment of her^ slie 
went with her husband to France, accompanied by 
Miss Wynn. They first stopped at Calais, where 
their daughters, Sarah and Maria, were at * boarding- 
school, and then went on to Litle. The letter she 
wrote to Lady Harcourt on her returfi is so charac¬ 
teristic in its energetic, outspoken sincerity, that it 
seems unjust not to quote every word of it :— 

Sandgate, near Folkestone, Kent. 

August 2nd. 

My dear Lady Harcourt, 

After so long a silence, your good nature 
will exalt itself to hear a long letter full of egotism, 
and 1 will begin with Streatham, where you may 
remember to have heard me talk of going with no 
great degree of pleasurable expectation, supposing it 
impossible that I should ever feel much more for 
Mrs. P.* than admiration of her talents ; but, after 
having very unexpectedl}i stayed there more than three 
weeks, during which Hine every moment gave me 
fresh instances of unremitting kindness and attention 
to me, and, indeed, a very extraordinary degree of 

benevolence and forbearance towards those who have 

• . * 

not deserved much lenity at her hands (and it is won¬ 
derful how many there are of that description), I left 
them with great regret; and between their very great 
kindness, their wit, and their music, they made me 
love, esteem, and admire them very much. In a few 
days I set outnwith Mr. S., Miss Wynn, and her 
brother, for Calais, and, after a very rough passage, 
arrived at Calais, and found my dear girls quite well 

‘ * Mrs. Piozzi, wlio, after Mr. Thrale'b death, had married again, 
much to the disgust of the Jolinsoiiian band. 
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.and improved in their persons, and (I am told) in their 
French. I was very much struck with the difference 
of objects and customs when I reflected how small 
A space dMdes one nation from the other> like tme 
English. We saw* all we could, and I thought of 
my dear Lord*'Harcourt, though not with him, in « 
their churches. I own (though I blame mysicif al * 
the same time for it) I was disgusted with all the 
pomp and magnificence of thenn when I sair the 
priests ‘ playing such fantastic Ifric® before high Hea 
ven as (I think) must make the angels weep'; and 
the people gabbling over their prayers, even in the 
act of gaping^ to have it ' over as quick as might be. 
Alas! said 1 to myself, in the pitifulness, and perhaps 
vanity, of my heart, how sorry I am for these poor 
deluded people, and how much more worthy the Deity 
(* who does prefer before all temples the upright 
heart and pure ’) are the sublime and simple forms of 
our religion. Indeed, my dear Madam, I am better 
satisfied with the ideas and* feelings that have been 
excited in my heart in your garden at Nuncham^ than 
ever I have been in those fine gewgaw places, and 
believe Mr. Haggitt, by his plain and sensible sermons, 
has done more good than a legion ..of these |^este 
would do if they were to live to the age of Methusalem. 

I am willing to own that aU this may be prejudioe, ^nd 
that we may not mean better than our neighbour ; but 
fire shall not burn my opipion out of me, and so jGod 
mend all. Now, to turn to our ffreat ^Ives, We took 
our little folks to Lisle; it is a ver/^ne town, and, 
though 1 know nothing of the language, the acting vt$» 
so really good that it gave me very great pl^sp^e. 
The language of true genius, like that is 

intelligible to all. We stayed there a few day%, and 
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you would have laughed to have seen my amazement 
at the valet of the inn assisting the femme de chomhre 
in the making of our beds. The beds are the best 1 
ever slept upon; but the valet’s kind ofii^s I could 
always, I think, dispense with, gogd heavens I Well, 
we returned to Calais, where I would* have stayed a 
few months, and have employed myself in acquiring a 
few French phrases with the dear children, if Mrs. 
Temple would have taken me in; hut she said she had 
not room to accommcyiate me, and I unwillingly gave 
up the point. ,In a day or two we set sail, after seeing 
the civic oath administered on the fourteenth. It was 
a fine thing even at Calais. I was extremely delighted 
and afEected, not,dndeed, at the sensible objects^ though 
a great mtiltitude is often a grand thing, but the idea 
of so many millions throughout that great nation, 
with one consent, at one moment (as it were by Divine 
Inspiration), breaking their bonds asunder, filled one 
with sympathetic exultation, good-will, and tenderness. 
1 rejoiced with them. |rora my heart, and most sin¬ 
cerely hope they will not abuse the glorious freedom 
they have obtained. We were nearly twenty hours on 
the sea on our return, and arrived at«I)over fatigued 
^nnd sick to death. Dr. Wynn was obliged to make the 
besf of his way to London on account of a sermon he 
was engaged to preach, and took his charming sister 
with him. We made haste here, and it is the most 
agreeable sea-place, excepting those on the Devonshire 
coast, I ever saw. Perhaps agreeable is a bad word, 
the country* is much more sublime than beautiful. 
,We have tremendous cliffs overhanging and frowning 
cm the foaming sea, which is very often so saucy and 
tempesituous as to deserve frowning on; from whence, 
when the weather is clear, we aee ^the land of France, 
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and the vesseJs cross from the Downs to Calais. 
Sometimes, while you stand there, it is amazing with 
what velocity they skim along. Here are little neat 
lodgings, ajid fgootl wholesome provisions. Perhaps 
they would not suit ^ great countess, as our friend Mr. 
Mason has it, hut a little great actress is more easily 
accommodated. I’m afraid it will grow larger," 
though, and then adieu to the comforts of retirement. 
At present the place cannot contain above twenty or 
thirty strangers, I should think^ I have bathed four 
times, and believe I shall persevere, fpr Sir Lucas 
Pepys says my disease is entirely nervous. I believe 
I am better, but I get on so slowly that I cannot speak 
as yet with much certainty. I still suffer a good deal. 
Mr. Siddons leaves me here for a fortnight while he 
goes to town upon business, and my spirits are so bad 
that 1 live in terror of being left alone so long. We 
have been here nearly three weeks, and 1 propose 
staying here, if possible, till September, when I shall 
go to town to my brothers for some days, and then 
set off for Mr. Whallcy’s at Path. T shall hope to see 
you at Nuneliara, though, before you leave it, 

‘^Now, my dear Lady Haroourt, let me congratulate 
you upon having almost got ta the end of this interest¬ 
ing epistle and myself^ in the honour of your friend¬ 
ship, wliicii lias flattered me into the comfort of 
believing that you wdll not be tired of your prosing, 
but always very affectionate and faithful servant, 

S; Siddons. 

" Pray offer my love, aud our united compliments, 
to all.” 

Michael Kelly gives an account of the landlady’s 
opinion of La grande acirice Anglaise at the hotel 
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at Kt. Omer, where he stopped shortly after Mrs, Sid- 
dons had been there. She considered her handsome, 
'declared she was trying’ to imitate French women, but 
fell very far short of them. * 

She was induced to return to Druy Lane about 
the end of 1790, and* in April we hud Horace Wal¬ 
pole writing to tell Miss llerry that he had supped 
with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons “ thjther night at 
Miss Farrell's, at the bow-window house in Green 
Street, Grosvenor Squair.^’ 11 e pronounces the actress 
to be ‘Gcaner.i’ Wc can see the party; cynical, 
sneering Walpole; beautiful Miss Farreii, afterwards 
Countess of Derby, the hostess ; Mrs. Siddons, 
august^’ and matronly ; and solemn John, who had 
just made a hit as Othello. 

It was the last year of old Drurv^s existence, and, 

« V ^ if 

for her brother's sake, she bore lier jiart bravely, acting 
when called upon; but slie soon flagged, and could 
only act a fevr nights. Her reappearance was wel¬ 
comed with wild enthusiasin; she seemed as popular 
as ever. One night over four hundred pounds was 
jpaid by the public to see her in Mrs. Beverley. 

About 1792 or 3 she seems to have taken a house 
at Nuncham^ near the H'arcourts—the Rectory, we 
presume, for we find her writing to Lord Harcourt, 
devising little comforts for their summer residence at 
Nuneham, thanking him for his/^ neighbourly " atten¬ 
tion ; and one or two letters slic writes to John Taylor 
are dated Nuneham Rectory. One is on the subject 
of a Life of herself which he wished to undertake; the 
other refers to her modelling, and an accident which 
happened to her husband and children. 

I am ill no danger of being too much occupied by 
any "favorite clay,' for it is not arriv’d — bow pro- 
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vokis^ and Texatious I particularly sls I am dying to- 
attempt a Bust of my aweet little George, and hi» 
Holidays will be over, I fear, before I am able to finisb 
it, Aprd5[)Os to George, the dear little Soul has 
escapd being dangerously hurt, if not kilPd (my blood 
runs cold at the thought), by alfuost a miracle. . 

Sidduns and Maria have not been so fortunate,-they 
are both cripples at present with each a wounded Leg, 
but I hope they are in a fair way to get better, Q!fae' 
accident (so these things are ^called, but not hj me; 

I know you ^11 deride my Superstition^ ^DUt this kind of 
Superstition has not uufrequently afforded me great 
aid and consolation, and I hate to discard an old 
friend because she happens to be a little out of Fashion, 
so Laugh on, I dont care) happen'd from their being 
forcd to jump out of a little Market Cart which Mr. 
Siddons had orderd to indulge the children in a ^rive. 
Thank God I did not see it and that they have escapd 
so well I I ! This is the Sweetest Situation in England, 

I believe. I wish you would* come and see it. If I 
had a Bed to offer you I should be more pressing, but 
I could get you one at the Inn in the Village, if you^ 
should be disposd to go to those fine doings at Oxford, 
where all the world will he,’ except such Stupid Souls 
as myself. Mr. Combe is at Lord Harcourt’s; I under^ 
Btaad|R is writing a History of the Thames, and his 
Lordsmps House is tb^ present Seat of his observW 
tions. I have not "the pleasure to know him, but am 

to Dine with him at Lord H-’s to-morrow. . [This 

is the Combe of Wolverhampton memory, whom Mm, 
Kemble had refused as instructor for hef daughter. The 
stately ** I have not the pleasure to know hfm *V is 
so like Mrs. Siddons.] Give my kind love ^to Betsey 
when you See her, and I earnestly entreat you (if it be 
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not too much vanity to Suppose you wish to pre* 
serve them a moment heyond reading them) that you 
will burn all my Letters; tell me Seriously you will do 
so l for there is nothing I dread like having; all one’s 
nonsense appear in print by some untoward accident 
—not accident neither, but wicked or interested 
desiffn, pray do me the fav^ to ask at our House why 
my precious Clay has not been Sent, and tell me 
Something about it when you write again. Adieu. 
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CHAPTER XL 

SHERIDAN. 

The apparition of Sheridan, meteor-like, in the 
laborious, active, well-regulated lives of Mrs. Siddons 
and her brother, and tlie history of his professional 
intercourse with them, is one of the greatest proofs 
of the extraordinary glamour exercised by the spe¬ 
cious Irishman on all who came under his personal 
influence. After Garrick's retirement from the man¬ 
agement of Drury Lane, the overwhelming success 
of the School for Scandal, and the engagement of 
Mrs. Siddons, staved off financial difficulties for a 
time ; but no amount of receipts were sufficient to 
withstand Sheridan's reckless private exjtenditure and 
unbusincas-like habits. The brilliant Brinsley ^d not 
recognise that other qualities besides the power to 
write a good play, or make a great speech, were neces¬ 
sary for the management of such a concern as Gar¬ 
rick’s Drury Lane. The truth, however, was borne 
home to him by the utter chaos that ultimately ensued: 
actors unpaid, and the treasury repeatedly emptied by 
the proprietor himself before the money had been 
diverted into its legitimate channels. Yet the re¬ 
ceipts at the doors amounted to nearly sixty thousand 
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pounds a year. Things would have gone better could he 
have been persuaded entirely to' abstain from manage¬ 
ment; but he persistently interfered with his subor¬ 
dinates. When a dramatist was employed^iia reading 
his tragedy to the performers, Brinsley would saunter 
in, yawning, at the fifth act, with no othrt* apology than, 
having sat up late two nights running, he was unable 
to appear in time; or he would arrive drunk, go into 
the green-room, ask the i»ame of a well-known actor 
who wiis on the stage, ^nd bid them never to allow 
him to play a^ain. lie was once told, with some 
spirit, by one of the company, that he rarely came 
there, and then never but to find fault. 

Things grew w^orse and worse. It was piteous to 
hear the complaints of the actors and stafi of the 
theatre, who found it impossible to obtain payment of 
their weekly salaries. The shifts and devices which 
he employed to escape from their importunity was a 
constant subject of jest. 

At last he was obliger> to let the reins of manage¬ 
ment fall from his incapable hands. They wore taken 
up by King; but he in turn soon found the position 
intolerable, and the stern and busincs^ike Kemble 
was called iij to restore discipline among unruly players 
whose salaries were overdue, and amongst upholsterers 
and decorators who had never been paid for the pieces 
they had mounted. 

It required the courage^ and determination of a 
Kemble to undertake the clearing out of such an 
Augean stable. "The public approbation of my 
humble endeavours in the discharge of my duties will 
be the constant object of my ambition,” he said, in 
his modest declaration on the acceptance of the ap¬ 
pointment j " and as far as diligence and assiduity 
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are -claims to merit, I trust I shall not be found 
deficient,” Nor was lie found deficient. Bringing 
extraordinary determination to the taek, be soon got 
the theatrp into order, with an efficient woslring com¬ 
pany, of which he and his sister, Mrs; Siddons, wejpe 
the fuling spirits. 

y Sheridan had not even the good sense in this ciiticsA. 
juncture in his affairs to propitiate the great actress 
on whom the fortunes of the house rested. There is 
something comic, indeed, in his relations with ihe 
Tragedy Queen. They rather remind us of an incor¬ 
rigible schoolboy continually offending those in autho¬ 
rity, and yet confident in their affection and his own 
powers of persuasion to obtain indulgence and forgive¬ 
ness. ^ 

Once Mrs, Siddons had declared that she would not 
act until her salary was paid^ she resisted inflexibly 
the earnest appeals of her colleagues and the commands 
of the manager, and was quietly sewing at home 
after the curtain had risee for the piece in which 
she was expected to perform. Sheridan appeared, 
like the magician in a pantomime, courteous, irre¬ 
sistible ; she yielded helplessly, and suffered hersdf 
to be driven to the theatre like a lamb.” 

One night, Mr. Kegers tells us, having heard the 
story from her own lips, when she was about to drive 
away from the theatre, Mr. Sheridan jumped into the 
carriage. Mr. Sheridan,” said the dignified Muse of 
Tragedy, " / trust that you will behave with ^opriety ; 
if not, I shall have to call the footman to show yott 
out of the carriage.” She owned that he diS behnye 
himself. But as soon as the carriage stop^dj^ he 
leaped out, and hurried away, as though ^shhig' tmt 
to be seen with her. " Provoking wretch!” ahe said. 
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with an indulgent smile, which even she, encased 
in all her panoplyj of prudish decorum^ could not 
suppfess. 

At last even her patience was worn out, y,nd at the 
close of her brother's first year of management she 
retired from the theatre. Sheridan tlared to boast 
they could do without her. A scheme was then hatch-^ 
ing in the ever-fertile Irish brain of the proprietor' 
that was destined to revolutionise the dramatic world 
of London. He diacovgred that the taste of the day, 
and the requirementb of his own pocket, demanded a 
larger and more luxurious building than Old Drury; 
the walls that had re-echoed to the grand tones of 
Betterton, the musical love-making of Barry, and the 
passionate declamation of Garrick, was to be pulled 
down to satisfy the greed and the ambition of Sheri¬ 
dan. Immediate proposals for debentures amounting 
to ^5*160,000 were issued, and, wonderful to relate, 
taken up in a very short lime. But, alas ! to covers 
the interest of this enormous sum, it was determined 
to build a house nearly double the size. Neither Mrs. 
Siddons nor her brother seems to have considered the 
diaastrons consequence this would exercise»ou their art. 
T?he perfect^ acoustics and compact stage of the old 
house were to be swept away to give place to au im¬ 
mense dome-shaped space, and an expanse requiring 
undignified energy of motion to traverse. The imme¬ 
diate consequence was evident; recourse had to be 
tak^ to Stage artifice to manage the entrance and 
the exit, while gesture had to be more violent, expres¬ 
sion more exaggerated, and voice unduly raised to 
produce an effect; 

In Gani^ck’s Drury, also, the front row of boxes was 
open like a gallery, and everyone who occupied them 
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was obliged to appear in full dress. The row of boxes 
above these again were given up to the bourgeoisie, 
while the lattices at the top were the portion destined 
to those whose reputation was doubtful, and who by their 
unseemly behaviovr might disturb the decorum of the 
audience. GjJrrick w^as master of his art, and knew 
;;^ how to value the criticism and sympathy of the crowd.' 
Under liis management the two-shilling gallery was 
brought down to a level with the second row of boxes. 
By that arrangement a player had the mass of the 
audience under Ins immediate control; and that mass, 
uninfluenced by fasliion or prejudice, unerring in its 
judgment, is the dread of an inferior actor, the delight 
of a, great one. 

While the theatre was still in process of erection, the 
company performed at the Opera House in the Hay- 
market, or, as it was called, the King^s Theatre. The 
new house was opened on April 21st, 1794, with 
^ "Macbeth. 

“I am told,^’ Mrs, Siddons writes to Lady Har- 
court, “ that the banquet is a thing to go and see of 
itself. The scenes and dresses all new, and as superb 
and charact'/iistic as it is possible to make them. You 
cannot conceive what I feel at the prospect of playing 
there. 1 daresay I shall be so nervous as scarcely to 
be able to make myself heard in the first scene.” 

This banqnetting scene in Macbeth was made the 
subject of sarcastic hints in the daily press on the old 
score of her avarice :— 

“The soul of Mrs. Siddons (Mrs, Siddons whose 
dinners and suppers are proverbially, numerous) ex¬ 
panded on this occasion. She speaks her joy on 
seeing so many guests with an earnestness little short 
of rapture. Her address appeared so like reality, 
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that all her hearers about her seized the wooden 
fowls ” . . . . 

The great actress soon felt a great mistake had been 
made. "I am glad to see you at Drary Lane/’ she 
said to a colleague, but you ar^ come to act in a 
wilderness of a place, and, God knowis, if I had not 
made ray reputation in a small theatre, I never should^, 
have done it.” 

It was indeed “a wilderness of a place.” The 
mere opening for the ciirtain was forty-three feet wide, 
and thirty-eight feet high, or nearly seven times the 
height of the performers. Miss Mellon laughingly 
said she '* felt a mere shrimp ” when acting in it The 
result might be foreseen. Had not the great actress 
indeed made her reputation on a small theatre, never 
would she have made it here. We, who only know 
of Mrs. Siddons bv immediate tradition, are inclined 
to think that she ranted, and destroyed her effects by 
exaggeration of gesture and expression- There is iittW«- 
doubt w’e are justified ki so thinking, and that the 
increased size of the theatre and audience were to 
blame. 

What a world of significance lies also* in her words : 
^‘The banquet is a thing to go and see of itself,” A 
new era ha3 begun; the stage, and everything belong¬ 
ing to it, ought to be taken out of the domain of 
everyday life, aud, by appealing to the intellectual 
comprehension of the audience, raise them to an under¬ 
standing of the grandeur of conception and passion of 
a Shakespeare. Garrick acted Othello in a cocked hat 
and scarlet uniform, and yet impressed his audience 
with a pathetic and intense reality. Mrs. Siddons 
acted La^y Macbeth in Mack velvet and point lace, 
and yet imparted a majesty and grace to the imper- 

12 . 
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Bonation never before seen on the English stage. 
No# ^ see the Mephistopheles^ Sheridan, inducing 
her to barter away her reputation and ideal of ^reat 
art for the,, substantial benefits of increased gaiha and 
larger audiences. ^ ' ' • 

A diiferent class of entertainment now invaded the;, 
classic boards. We can see Timour the Tartar^ TekeU% ^ 
or the Siege of Montgatz, The Miller and Hi$ 3fe% 
Pizarro^ and a host of spectacular pieces, ino^uted to 
draw numerous and uncritical audiences* Ihis fii^t 
season was a fatiguing and anxious one for the great' 
actress, more especially also that she was in delicate 
health. Her daughter Cecilia was bom this year, 
1794, on 25th July. Her husband wrote to a friends— 

I have tlie pleasure to tell you your little god-danghter (for anch 
she is, myself being your proxy a fe-vr days back) is very weil, land as 
fine ^ girl as if her father was not more than ono-and-twenty. She is 
named after Mrs. Piozzi’a youngest daughter, Oecilia ^ hev sporisors' , 
are yourself and Mr. Greathood, Mrs. Piozzi and Lady Peroival (ci 
Hevant Mias B. Wynn); and, what ia better, the mother is well, toto,' 
and is just going to the theatre ict perform Mrs. Beverley foj the 
benefit of her brother’s wdfe, Mrs, Stephen Kemble, 

She never all through life gave herself the rest 
requisite to • i’e-establish her health ;. always b^ore 
the public, what wonder that languor a^d weakness 
attacked her physically, and despondency and dissalas^,, 
faction mentally. " 

My whole family are gone to Margate,’*, she wrote 
in September, ‘^whither I am going also, and nothmg? 
would make it tolerable to me, but '^t my busied 
and daughters are delighted with the prospect 
them. I wish they could go and, enjoy 4beiWlv€»-. 
there, and leave me the comfort and iteasure^ 
remaining in my own cohlrenient housCi^^pd ^hjdciiig 
care of my baby. But I am every day xnc^ and: 
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convinced that half the vforM for Ijhemselves, and 
the other half for the comfort of tihi6 former. At leaat 
this I am sure of, that I have had no. wiE of ray own 
aince I remember; and, indeed, to be jus^, I fancy I 
should have little delight in such an existence,** 

She told her friend Mr. Whalley,»ou the eve of 
setting out for Edinburgh to play at her son Henry’s 
theatre :—** I intend, if it please Hod, to be at home' 
again forOPassion week. I leave my sweet girl behind 
me, not daring to takejber so far north this inclement 
season, and co^ild well wish that the interests of the 
best of sons, and most amiable of men, did not so 
imperiously call me out of this softer climate just 
now. But I shall pack myself up as warmly as I can, 
trusting that while I run a little risk, I shall do 
a great deal of good to my dear Harry, who tells 
me all my friends are more eager to see me than 
ever. It is not impossible that I may stop a night 
or two here before I go, which, as I have long beeML^ 
engaged to act this season after Easier, and cannot in 
honour or honesty be o^*, I think will not be impolitic, 
.lest my enemies^ if their malignity be worth a thought, 
may think their impotent attempts have*frightened me 
away. Thi^ have done all their malignant treachery 
could devise, and have they robbed me of one friend ? 
No, Gk>d he praised! But, on the contrary, have knit 
them all closer to me. Glad enough should I be never 
to appear again, but, while the interests of those so 
dear and near as those of son and brother are con- 
eemod, one must not let selfish consideration stand in 
way Chcis;^n duties and natural affection.** 

. l^e puMie are inclined to think that the life of 
4Ein artist *pent continuaQy'before the footlights is one 
ominentiy oondumve to hardemng the sensibilities 
' \ • 19 - ^ 
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against calumny ; but it is a curious fact that actors 
are like children in their craving for applause and 
praise, and in their fear of criticism and blame. Gar¬ 
rick wrote pa year before his death to the scoundrel 
who persecuted him, “ Will Curtins take the word of 
the accused fo<^ his innocence ?'' and Mrs. Siddons, 
through her husband, offered one thousand pounds for' 
the libeller to whom she refers in the following 
letter :— 

''One would think I had already furnished con¬ 
jectures and lies sufficient for public gossip; but 
now the people here begin again with me. They say 
that I am mad, and that that is the reason of my 
confinement. 1 should laugh at this rumour were 
it not for the sake of my children, to whom it may 
not be very advantageous to be supposed to in¬ 
herit so dreadful a malady ; and this cTonsideration, 
1 am almost ashamed to own, has made me seriously 
'V*nhappy. However, I really believe I am in my sober 
senses, and most'heartily do I now wish myself with 
you at dear Streatham, where I could, as usual, forget 
all the pains and torments of illness and the world. 
But I fear I'have now no chance for such happiness.” 

" Kotzebue and German sausages are 0ie order of 
the day,” Sheridan said when he brought out the 
English adaptation of The Sirmiger* Mrs. Haller, in 
Mrs. Siddons’s hands, became pathetic, almost grand; 
but to us now-a-days, uninfluenced by the glamour of 
her presence, the sickly sentiment and imposa^ble 
situations of the play make it an untempting meal for 
-our practical and realistic mental d^stions. 

Its success was so great as to induce the author 
of the School for Scandal —who had lost all power of 
original conception, yet was obliged to fill his pockets 
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—to adapt another play, Pizarro, also by Kotzebue. 
Did we not know the history of the celebrated first 
nig^ht of his play, on unimpeachable evidence, we 
should be inclined to look upon it as ope of those 
exaggerated tales that, related by one of the many 
gossips of the time, had grown out of «I1 possibility of 
credence, Sheridan was up-stairs in the prompters 
room, stimulating his jaded brain by sips of port, 
and writing out the last act of the play, while the 
earlier parts were acting ; every ten minutes he brought 
down as muci^ of the dialogue as he had done piece¬ 
meal into the green-room, abusing himself and his 
negligence, and making a thousand winning and sooth¬ 
ing apologies for having kept the performers so long 
in such painful suspense. What, under these circum¬ 
stances, became of the thorough and elaborate study 
declared by the Kembles to be necessary for the per¬ 
fection of the dramatic art, we know not. Rolla and 
Mrs. Siddons’s Elvira must have been extemporaneou?. 
acting. Perhaps the jperformances gained in vivid 
power and effect what they lost in finish from the 
nervous strain and excitement of such a mental effort 
as they were called upon to make. It-is difficult to 
account £04 the success of the play unless the acting 
was superlatively good. It is overlaid with bombast 
and claptrap, and, as Pitt said, was but a second- 
rate re-echo of his speeches on the Hastings trial. 
For no one but the hapless genius'^ v^ould the 
brother and sister have thus thrown to the winds 
ail their artistic traditions. We hear of the inflexible 
John saying, jwhen irritated past bearing: I know 
him thoroughly, all his paltry tricks and artifices ”; 
yet immediately after we find both him and the great 
actress submitting to all bis whims and eccentricities. 
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h an araiiBiiig story told by Boaden of a supper 
at beautiful Mrs. Crouch’s, when* Kemble arrived 
charged with his grievances, and full of threats, expect¬ 
ing to meet ^Sheridan. Presently in came the culprit^ 
light and airy as usual. The great actor looked utiat<> 
terable things, occasionally emitting a humming sound 
like that of a bee, and groaning inwardly in spirit. % 
Some little time elapsed, when at last, like a ^ pillar 
of state/' slowly uprose Kemble, and thus addressed 
the proprietor; ^ 

“ I am an eagle whose wings have beqn bound down 
by frosts and snows, but now 1 shake my pinions and 
cleave into the genial air into which I am born.^’ 

After having thus offered his resignation, he scdemnly 
resumed his seat. Sheridan, however, undaunted, used 
all his arts of fascination to mitigate his wrath, and at 
an early hour of the morning both went away in 
perfect harmony. 

“^Then we have Mrs. Siddons’s opinion of him 

Here I am,” she writes, ^sitting close in a little 
dark room in a little wretched inn, in a little poking 
viDage called Newport Pagnell. I am on my way to 
Manchester, where I am to act for a fortnight, 
whence I am to be whirled to Liverpool, t^ere to do 
the same. From then^'e I skim away to York and 
Leeds; and then, when Drury Lane opens—^who can 
tell ? For it depends upon Mr. Sheridan, who ia 

uncertainty personified. I have got no moni^ from 
him yet, and all my last benefit, a very great one, wee 
swept into his treasury, nor have I seen a akUlin^ ot it. 
Mr. Siddons has made an appointment 4 o him 
to-day at Hammersley’s. As 1 came away very early, 

I don’t know the result of the conference un¬ 
less things are settled to Mr. Siddons^s satisfadMon, 
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he is determined to put the afiair itito his lawyer*s 
hands.” 

The affair was never put into any lawyer's hands; 
’:she allowed herself to be mulHffed^ and might well 
write of Sheridan in 1796, * 

'^Sheridan is certainly the greatest phenomenon 
that nature has produced for centuries, Onr theatre is 
going on, to the astonishment of everybody. Very 
few of the actors are paid, and all are vowing to with¬ 
draw themselves; yet still we go on. Sheridan is 
certainly ommj)otent. I can get no money from the 
theatre ; my precious two thousand pounds are swal¬ 
lowed up in that drowning gulf, from which no plea of 
right or justice can save its victims.” 

John Kemhle remained manager of Drury Lane 
for some years, sometimes withdrawing for a time 
and refusing to manage the affairs any longer, and 
again wheedled back by Sheridan’s powers of per¬ 
suasion. At last, wearied out, both brother and ^ste'* 
finally withdrew from Drury Lane in 1802, and took 
shares with Harris in (Jovent Garden Theatre. Harris 
was the direct opposite of Sheridan, puifctual in his 
payments and honourable in his dealings. Mrs. Inchr 
bald arranged all the rp.onet8Lry portion of the affair. 
The concern was valued at iJl38,000, of which Harris 
represeuted one half; the remainder being divided 
among four proprietors, of whom Lewis, the actor, 
was one« Lewis after a time became anxious to dis¬ 
pose of his share, and iCemble purchased it for the 
sum of j 62S,000 ; a friend of his, a Mr. Heathcote, 
advancing hkn a large amount to enable him tq do so. 
^Rie Kemble family all joined him in this venture. 
The company included Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, 
Mr. and Mrs. Heniy Siddons, and Cooke, the well- 
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known actor. As soon as Kemble had completed liis 
arrangements, he went abroad for some months, visit¬ 
ing Spain and France. On his return a dinner was 
given by the managers of Covent Garden to their 
Drury Lane rival, ^.Sheridan, who made a sarcastic 
speech on the friendship of fellows who had hated 
each other all^ their lives. John Kemble then went"" 
abroad again, for a time, to recruit his strength after 
the anxiety and worry of his years of management. 

Mrs. Kemble, in a letter written to her husband 
during his absence, describes a very spiart party at 
the ^^Abercorn,” at which the Prince of Wales, 
and the Devonshire, Melbourne, Castlereagb, and West¬ 
moreland families were present, and says signicantly 
at the end : Mrs. Sheridan came in a very elegant 
chariot, four beautiful black horses and two footmen. 
The Duchess had only one. Mrs. Sheridan had a fine 
shawl on, that he, Sheridan, said he gave forty-five 
^if^'npas for, a diamond necklace, ear-rings, cross, 
cestus, and clasps to her shouiders, and a double row 
of fine pearls round her neck.” This was shortly 
after Mrs. Siddons’s last benefit, when the brilliant 
Brinsley had swept the proceeds into his own pocket. 

The very “ravages of firCj,” however, ^hich they 
scouted” by the help ample reservoirs” that were 

exhibited on the stage the night of the inauguration, 
by a “lake of real water,” and a “cascade tumbling 
down,” were the ravages that were destined to destroy 
the splendours of the new building. The misfortune 
of fire that ruined Kemble was destined, also, to ruin 
Sheridan, who had staked his all on this one enterprise. 
Drury Lane was destroyed as Covent Garden was 
rising from its ashes. The glare of the burning build¬ 
ing lit up the Houses of Parliament during a late 
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sitting. One of the members suggested an adjourn¬ 
ment of the House. With a spice of the highly- 
flavoured bombast he had lately so frequently offered 
his theatrical audiences, Sheridan opposed ihe idea :— 
Whatever may be the extent of the calamity to me 
personally, I hope it will not interfere Vith the public 
business of the country/’ he said; and quitting the 
assembly, he betook himself to one of the coffee¬ 
houses in Covent Garden, where he was found swal¬ 
lowing port by the tumblerful a few hours later. One 
of the actors expressed his surprise and disgust at 
seeing him there. “ Surely a man may be allowed 
to take a glass of wine by his own fireside ? ” was 
Sheridan’s ready answer. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

c 

HEKMIONE. ^ 

It sends a pang through our heart as we hear Mrs* 
Siddons say in later life^ with a sigh, to Rogers the 
poet: After I became famous, none of my sisters 
loved me so well.” What a price to pay for fame! 

ConTersation ” Sharp* was frequently consulted by 
her upon private affairs. She wept to him over the 
“*tLgvatitude her sisters showed her. Money was lent 
and never repaid; the presti|e^ of her name was bor¬ 
rowed to otoin theatrical engagements, but she never 
was thanked; every obligation seemed only to cause a 
feeling of bitterness. Perhaps the fault lay a little qn 
her side as well as on theirs. Tact and ^gradonsness 
were not her strong points. She was absent-imnded, 
all her attention being concentrated on the study and 
comprehension of her profession, which gave hw a 
proud, self-contained manner, alienating unconsciously 
those who surrounded her and were d^endent on heTt 
Her children adored her, but her brothers aod dstoff 
stood, to a certain extent, in awe of her* All of ihotn, 
stimulated by the examples qf the two eldest, oh 
the stage, tmt none possessed her ^lohu 

Kemble’s ttdent and industry. The com* 
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radesbip in art that existed between Msrs. Siddons and 
John Kemble is one of the pleasantest features in both 
their lives. 

He was educated, as we have seen, principally at 
the Homan Catholic College at •Douay, whefe he 
became remarkable for his elocution, every now and 
then astonishing his masters and schoolfellows by 
delivering speeches in scholastic Latin, and learning 
with the greatest facility books of Homer and odes of 
Horace. We are told i^hat his noble cast of counte¬ 
nance, his deep ^nelodious voice, and the dignity of Hs 
delivery, impressed his comrades considerably; espe¬ 
cially in the scene between Brutus and Cassius, which 
he got up for their benefit. It is a curious proof of his 
want of facility that, although he was extremely fond 
of the study of language, grammar being all his life 
his favourite light reading, he never was able to master 
any language but his own. He read Italian, Spanish, 
and Prench, but spoke none of them, in spite 
education in France ai^*his long residence later at 
Lausanne. He had no ear, and it neveii. (^ould have 
been an easy task to him to learn the rhythm of 
Shakespeare. We know the story of old Shaw, con¬ 
ductor of the Covent Garden orchestra, who vainly 
cndeavoiured to teach him the song in the piece of 
Bichard Cesur de Lion, ** O Bichard—O mon roi 1 '* 

Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kemble, you are murdering the 
time, Sir r* cried the exasperated musician; on which 
Kemble mede one of the few jokes ever perpetrated by 
him; " Very well. Sir, and you are for ever beating it.** 

jUter six years’ residence at Douay he made up his 
mind that he was not suited to the church, and left 
for Knglaad^ determined to follow his father's profes- 
alon* Helindi^ at Bristol in tliat very December, 
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1775, that his sister made her unfortunate “first 
appearance before the London public. Dreading 
his parents’ wrath, he made his way to Wolver¬ 
hampton, /ind there joined a company under the 
direction of a Mr^ Crump and a Mr. Chamberlain. 
After going through all the humiliations and priva¬ 
tions of a penniless actor, but also after enjoying 
the valuable hours of study and stern discipline of a 
stroller’s life, we find the future Hamlet, by the aid 
of his sister, Mrs. Siddons, enabled to get his foot on 
the first round of the ladder. Mr. Ycpinger, manager 
of the Liverpool Theatre, gave him an engagement 
in 1778. We find liim afterwards playing at Wake¬ 
field with Tate Wilkinson^s York company, and actually 
permitted to act Macbeth at Hull. By the aid of 
quiet industry and determination he was working his 
way to the goal he had in view. He perpetrated 
a tragedy, BelisariuSy that was given on the same 
**'»tie«i,sion at Hull, wrote poetry which he burnt, gave 
lectures on oratory, and, in* fact, passed through the 
curriculum^ ^necessary to the full completion of his 
powers. 

On the 3()th September 1783, John Kemble first 
appeared in London, at Drury Lane, as H|imlet. The 
fiery criticisms launched against this performance by 
the press, show that at least it was distinguished by 
originality. Whatever its faults might be, they were 
unanimous in declaring his reading to be scholarly and 
refined. He is said, in studying the part of Hamlet, 
to have written it out no less than forty times. Some 
time elapsed before he appeared in the same piece as 
his sister; other actors had possession of the parts, and 
he had to bide his time. That patient waiting on 
opportunity, however, was one of the great Kemhle^ 
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gifts; tlicrc was no impatience, no complaining, but a 
steady, dogged power of perseverance, with the pro¬ 
found conviction of their own capabilities to make use 
of fortune when it came. At last he ^peared as 
Stukeley to his sister’s Mrs. Beverley, in T/ie Gamestjsr. 
Finely as the part was played, the‘sister, not the 
brother, carried away the honours of the performance. 

After this, on several benefit nights they were able 
to appear together, Kemble replacing Smith in the 
character of Macbeth fQ Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, 
and both of t];iem acting later in Othello^ lie as the 
Moor, she as tlesdemona. This was not a distinct 
success. At last, however, his power found its legiti¬ 
mate development. On the occasion of his sister’s 
benefit in January 1788, he acted Lear to her Cordelia. 
The town was electrified, and declared him equal to 
Garrick. Boaden tells us “ that he never played it so 
grandly or so touchingly as on that night.” 

His really great gift was his large and cultiiw^d 
understanding, that enabled him to grasp the spirit of 
the author he sought* to interpret, giving a new 
emphasis and truth to scenes that were Hackneyed and 
stale by a conventional method of rendering. This 
was particularly the c^se with Shakespeare, whose 
beauties he and his sister first revealed to their genera¬ 
tion. The difference, however, between them was that 
he possessed superlative • talent, she possessed genius. 
In speaking to Reynolds the dramatist, she defined 
completely the difference between them, " My brother 
John, in his most impetuous bursts, is always careful to 
avoid any discomposure of his dress or deportment, 
but in the whirlwind of passion I lose all thoughts of 
such ma^ers.’^ 

He is said to have noun&hed a teiu^ alfeetbn Icyr 
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tlie —beautiful, clever, fascinating, stuttering 

Mra. Inclibald. When her husband died, it was 
univarsally said he would marry her. Fanny Kemble 
tells an incident that occurred lang .alter Kembte was 
married. Mrs. Inchbald and Miss Mellon ;iifer0 aitfciiig 
by the fire-place in the green-room, waiting to 
called upon the stage. The two were langhingly dis^ ^ 
cussing their male friends and acquaintances from the. 
matrimonial point of view. John Kemble, who was 
standing near, at length jestingly said to Mrs. Inch- 
bald, wKo had been comically energetic in her de¬ 
clarations of whom she could or would or never could 
or would have married, Well, Mrs. Inchbald, would' 
you have had me ? Dear heart,” said the stammer¬ 
ing beauty, turning her sweet sunny face up to . him, 

** I'd have j-j-j-jumped at you! ” 

The lady he did eventually marry was no beauty 
* and no Muse/’ but, much to the indignation of Mrs, 
.^j^dons, as people said at the time, a very ordinary 
young woman, daughter of- a Mr. and Mrs* Hopkins^ 
prompter and actress at Drury Lane. Priscilla, KoWi- 
ever, made him a good wife, and he never had cause to 
regret his cltoice. 

The next brother to John, ^Stephen, although almost" 
bom on the stage, had none of the requisites eith^ ; 
of talent or facility to make him a good actor. :Only 
a few days before John’s first appearance in Londoa/ 
Stephen appeared before the pulfiic |e$ , : ft 

was said that the manager had made a mistake, apii 
had engaged the “ big ” instead of thegreaf ' 
Kemble. Stephen's great boast all his life wa^ that ' 
he was the only actor who could play FalstalF wiihotii 
stuffing/' His qualifications were tbqsc'pf a’boon 
oompanipn rather thair of an acte, : 
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quitted the London stage and became manager of a 
provincial theatre. 

Prances, the great actresses second sfeter, inherited 

considerable portion of the family beauty, but little 
dramatic power, and what she -had was rendered 
inoperative her unconquerable shyness. Mrs. Sid- 
dons first brCnght her out at Bath. The papers vented 
their spleen against the elder sister on the younger. 
It was natural, they said, that she should wish to bring 
her forward, but the) hoped she had learned, by the 
utter failure of her attempt, not to cram incapable 
actresses down ^he throats of the public,*’ One of the 
theatrical critics, Stecvens, fell in love with her; hut 
his proposals being rejected^ he became her bitterest 
enemy. 

Mrs. Siddons writes to tell Dr, Whalley of this love 
affair:—My sister Frances is not married, and, I 
believe, there is very little reason to suppose she will 
he soon. In point qf circumstances, I believe, 
gentleman you mentioi' would be a desirable husband j 
but I hear so much of his ill-temper, and know so 
much of his caprice, that, though my sister, I believe, 
likes liim, I cannot wish her gentle spirit linked with 
his.” 

Mrs. Siddons had judged her sister's suitcip exactly. 
•Hke engagement was soon broken off, and the girl 
married Mr, Twiss^ another dramatic critic, whom 
Pamuy Kembk^in her Mbcov^ of a Girlhoody describes 
as a grim-vkaged, gaunt-figured, kind-hearted gentle- 
lemm and profound scholar, who, it was said, at one 
time nouri^i^bfcd a hopeless passion for Mrs. Siddons^ 
The later set up a gented. seminary at Bath,, 

where jfejiducnable young ladies were sent be 
betteated.*’ Mrs. Tytim died in October 1822, and Mr* 
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Twiss in 1827. Mrs. Siddons ever kept up tlie most 
affectionate intercourse with them, and their son 
Horace Twiss was her favourite nephew.. 

Her next sister, Elissabeth, though apprenticed to a 
mantua-maker, w,as soon bitten with the dramatic 
enthusiasm of^-the family. She obtained an engage- 
ment through the influence of her famous sister, but 
made no way in London; and after her marriage with 
Mr. Whitelock, one of the managers of the Chester 
company, in 1785, she went^ with him to America, 
where she seems to have had some success. 

Mrs. Whitelock, we are told, was a'^taller and fairer 
woman than Mrs, Siddons. When she returned ^ 
England years later, she wore an auburn wig, which, 
like the tall cap that surmounted it, was always on 
one side. She was a simple-hearted, sweet-tempered 
woman, but very imperfectly educated. Her Kemble 
name, face, figure, and voice helped her in the L ' ’ 

^-t!?tes, hut her own qualifications were but meag 
Nothing could be droller, w-e are told, than to sec hco 
with Mrs. Siddons, of whom'^^she looked like a clumsy, 
badly-finished imitation. Her vehement gestures and 
violent objui^ations contrasted comically with her sis¬ 
ter’s majestic stillness of manner; and when occasion¬ 
ally Mr%. Siddons wouW interrupt her witk Elizabeth, 
jour wig is on one side,^' and the other replied. 

Oh, is it ? and, giving -the offending head-gear a 
shove, put it quite as crooked in the. other direction, 
and proceeded with her 'discourse, Melponiene herself 
used to have recourse to her snuff-box to hide 
dawning smile on her face. 

Another sister^ Jane, appeared in Lady Randolph* 
art Newcastle when ahe was nineteen. She^had Mi 
Kemble faults in acting carried to excess. She was, 
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besides, short and fat ; and when a character in the 
play, describing her death, said, “‘She ran, she flew, 
like lightning up the hill/^ the audience roared with 
laughter. Shortly after this discouraging attempt she 
married a Mr. Mason, of Edinburgh, and retired from 
the profession. She died in 1834, leaving a husband, 
five sons, and a daughter, who almost all went on the 
stage. With one unfortunate exception, the Kemble 
family were remarkable for their decorous, well-regu¬ 
lated lives. Although ull the brothers married actresses, 
their children^ were admirably brought up, and their 
households mddels of propriety. The unfortunate 
exception we mentioned was Ann \ urtis, the fourth 
>ler. To a woman of Mrs. Siddoiis's proud, sensi- 
’ temper, the vagaries of this wretched woman must 
e been painful beyond expression. She was said to 
lame, which prevented her going on the stage. In 
1783, the year of her great triumph in London, the 
\ oung actress bad the pleasure of reading in 
papers the following advf^rtisement. Under the guise 
of charity it is easy to s6e the motive fhat prompted it, 
and shows the envy and malignity thaf pursued her 
during her career. • • 

DonationIN favour of Mrs. Curtis, youngest Sister of 

JJRS. SlUOONS. 

A jyrivaie. mQividaal, whoso humanity is far more extensive than 
])or meanK, having taken the caar of the unfortunate Mrs. Curtis into 
oonsidcration, pitying her youth, respecting her talents for the stJ^e, 
which, unhappily, misfortune has rendered useless, and desirous to 
restore a useful member to Society, earnestly entreats the interference 
of a generous public in her behalf, that she may be enabled by the 
efforts of humanity to procure such necessaries as may be requisite 
to relievo her immediate distress, and for her getting her bread by 
needlework, artificial flowers, &c., in which she is well skilled, and in 
which she *ill be happy to be well employed, Mrs. Curtis is the 
yoimgost sister of Aiessrs. Kmihle and Airs. Siddons, whom she has 

13 
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rt‘pf*atf'dly BoliciUul for rflicf. whiflj tliov liavo flatly rcfu^nd hor: it 
ihcrc'fort) beeqmoR nocf'H(,ary to fiolicit, in her helialf. the, Ix'nevolont 
^i’CTieronity of ihfil ^mhlie "vriio have wo liberally i^iipportocl t/iPiti. 

Peny noi to Affliction Pity’s tear. 

For Virtue’s fairest when ahf! aids Distress! 

* ^ Mrs. C.'urtifi’s Scanh After Ifappineay, 

Dona I Ions will ho, thankfully roeeivod at Mr. Ayre’s, Printer of the 
J^unday London Gazette and Weekf^ Jlloiritor. &c., No. o Bridges 
Street, Opposite Drury Tjone Theatre ; and at No. 'J1 King Street, 
C<>vont Garden. 

All efforts to reclaira her beinjy unavailing, she 
gradually descended lower and lower in tVie social scale. 
Humours were circulated of her havirfg attempted to 
poison herself, and again her brother and sister were 
accused of undue harshness; but almost everything 
connected with the Ciise j^oints to their having done all 
they could, though she proved perfectly irreclaimable. 

During the latter part of her life she was allowed a 
small annuity of twenty pounds a year, wliich was 
e^y'+iniied to her in Mrs. Siddons\s will. She Jived 
until 1838. 

Chailes, who approached mefre nearly in intellectual 
powers to his"'celebrated sister and brother than any of 
the others, wvio nearly twenty years younger than Mrs. 
Siddons. When thirteen years of age, he was sent 
by John Kemble to Douay College, where he remained 
three years. He appeared at Drury Lane in* 1794, 
He was a gentlemanly, refined actor j there were 
certain characters which he made entirely his own. 
Charles married, in 1806* an actress of the name of 
De Camp. Like Mrs. Garrick, she had been a ballet- 
dancer, and had come over from Vienna, brought by 
Garrick with the rest of the troupe. In consequence 
of a riot directed against the employment of foreigners^ 
the greater part of the troupe was obliged to return to 
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Vienna. Miss De Camp, however, remained, learnt 
Engjlishj and, by dint of perseverance, achieved a good 
position at Drury Lane. They had three children— 
Adelaide, who sang professionally, but soon left the 
stage to,.imarry Mr. Sartoria; Fanpy, authoress of the 
Uecor^'^aQirlhoodt who became?Mrs. Butler; and a 
son, Jphn Mitchell Kemble. Charles Kemble suffered 
much from deafness during the latter years of his 
life, and was entirely ruined by his gift of the share 
in Covent Garden valued at .t;50,00(). Airs. Siddons 
reappeared fo^ his benefit on the l>th June 1819, 

Airs. SiddoiiA had five children who lived to grow 
up—Henry, who was born at Wolverhampton on the 
Uh October 1774; Saraii Alartha, born at Gioiieester, 
November fith, 1775; Alaria, born at Bath, July 1st, 
1779; George, born in London, December 27th, 1785 ; 
and Cecilia, born July 25th, 1791. She sent her son 
Henry to France to study under Le Kain. He went 
on the stage, but had none of the qualifications* a 
good actor. • 

Airs. Siddons, with her usual sensible a<'ceptance 
of things as they were, tried to make tTie host of his 
powers. On the occasion of his first a*|Tpearanee, she 

writes to Airs, Inchbald from Bannister’s, where she 

. • . t 

was stopping with her friend Mrs. Fitzbugh:— 

I received your kind letter, and thank you very 
ranch for the interest you have taken in my dear 
Harry’s success.- It gives me great pleasure to find 
that Mr. Harris appreciates his talents, which I think 
highly of, and which, I believe, will grow to great 
perfection by fostering, on the one baud, and care and 
industry on the other. I have little doubt of Mr. 
Harrises yberality, and.none of the laudable ambition of 
my son to obtain it. It is so long since 1 have felt any- 

18 * 
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thing like joy, that it appears like a dream to me, and 
I believe I shall not be able quite to convince myself 
that this is real till I am present 'to attend the 
triumph and partake the gale.’ I am all anxiety and 
impatience xo hear jihe effect of Hamlet. It is a tre¬ 
mendous under(takftig for so young a creature, and 
where so perfect a model has been so long contem- 
])lated. I was frightened when I yesterday received 
information of it. Oh ! 1 hope to God he will get well 
through it. Adieu, dear Muse.'^ 

Henry Siddons soon quitted the stage, married a 
Miss Murray, daughter of an actor, lind herself an 
actress, and in 1808 became manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre. 

The death of her daughter Maria was the first 
serious grief Mrs. Siddons had known. We have 
touched on Lawrence the painter’s proposal to her, 
and ihe transference of his affection, after a short 
ea^W^craent, to her sister Sarah. Mrs. Siddons did 
everything she could to soften the blow to the poor 
deserted girl. We find her wi'iting in desperation to 
her old friend' Tate Wilkinson :— 

“ My plairs'for the summer arc so arranged that I 
have no chance of the pleasure of seeing you. The 
illness of my second daughter has deranged all 
schemes of pleasure as well as profit. I thank God 
she is better; but the nature of her constitution is 
such that it will be long ere we can reasonably banish 
the fear of an approaching consumption. It is dread¬ 
ful to see an innocent, lovely young creature daily 
sinking under the languor of illness, w.hich may ter¬ 
minate in death at last, in spite of the most vigilant 
tenderness. A parent’s misery under this distress you 
can more easily imagine than I can describe; but if 
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you are the man 1 take you for, you will not refuse 
me a favour. It would, indeed^ a great comfort to 
us all, if you would allow our dear Patty to come to 
us on our return to town in the autumn,^to stay with 
us a few months. I am sure it* would do my poor 
Maria so much good, for the physician tells me she 
will require the same confinement and the same care 
the next winter; and let it not oft'end the pride of 
ray good friend when 1 beg it,to bo understood that 1 
wish to defray the cx 4 iense of her journey. Do, dear 
soul, grant m«^ request. Give ray kind compliments 
to your family, ray love to my own dear Patty, and 
accept yourself the best and most cordial wishes of 

“ S. SlDUONS.^’ 

From this time until Mrs. Siddons’s death, Fatty 
Wilkinson never left her house, and remained ever the 
intimate and beloved friend ol' her and her daughters. 

Maria was taken to Clifton at the doctor*s sugges¬ 
tion, while Mrs. Siddpa's went a provincial tour to 
make money enough to meet the heavy deniaiids upon 
her pnr^se. At last even the poor mother saw all 
efforts were unavailing, and when, on tLe Gth October 
1798, the l^^low at last came, she met it with resigna¬ 
tion and courage. To Mrs, Fitzhugh she wrote :— 

** Although my mind is not yet sufficiently traiiquil- 
lised to talk much, yef the conviction of your unde¬ 
viating affection impels me, to quiet your anxiety so 
far as to tell you that I am tolerably well. This sad 
event 1 have been long prepared for, and bow with 
humble resignation to the decree of that merciful God 
who has taken to Himself the dear angel I must ever 
tenderly* lament. I dare not trust myself further. 
Oh! that you were here, that I might talk to you of 
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her death-bed—in dignity of mind and pious resigna¬ 
tion far surpassing the imagination of llousseau and 
Kichardson in their Heloise and Clarissa Harlowe; for 
hers was, f believe, from the immediate inspiration of 
the Divinity)’ f 

Troubles now‘'began to fall thick and heavy. Mr*, 
Siddons, actuated by a morbid jealousy of his wife's 
energy and success, entered into a connection with 
Sadler's ’Wells Theatre^ without consulting her, or 
even taking her into his confidpncc. A considerable 
amount of her savings were sacrificed to save him from 
his ill-advised venture. In spite of ill-liealth and lassi¬ 
tude, however, we find her unmurmuringly taking up 
her burden to make good the loss. On the 14th of 
July 1801 sJie writes again to Mrs. Pitzhugh :— 

“In about a fortnight I expect to commence my 
journey to Bath. Mr, Siddons is there, for he finds no 
relief from his rheumatism elsewhere. His accounts 
of^i^smself are less favourable than those of auyone 
who wHtes to me about hiiA ; but I hope and trust 
that we shall find him better than he himself thinks ; 
for I know by sad experience with what difficulty a 
mind, wcakenfed by long and uninterrupted suffering, 
admits hope, much less assurance. I shall J)e here till 
next Sa^-urdav, and alter that time at Lancaster till 
Tuesday, the 28th ; thence 1 shall go immediately to 
Bath, where I shall have about a month's quiet, and 
then begin to play at Bristpl for a few nights. * Such 
resting finds the sole of unblest feet! ’ we 

shall come to London is uncertain, for oothing is- 
settled by Mr. Sheridan, and I think it not impossible 
that my winter may be spent in Dublin; for I must go 
on making to secure the few comforts that I liave been 
able to attain for myself and my family. It is provi- 
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(lential for us all that I can do so much; but I hope 
it is not wrong to say that 1 am tired, and should be 
glad to be at rest indeed. I hope yet to see the day 
when I can ho quiet. My mouth is not yet well [she 
had had an attack of erysipelas, the disease that w'as 
ultimately to kill her], though som^'hat less exqui¬ 
sitely painful. I have become a frightful object with 
it for some time, and, I believe, this complaint has 
robbed me of those poor remains of beauty once 
admired—at least, whi^*h, in your partial eyes, I once 
possessed.” 

She did not go to Dublin, hut returned early in the 
following year to Drury Lane, wh(;re she performed 
above forty times. 

On the 25ih March 1802 she performed for the fir&t 
time Hermione in tlic Winter*a rule. The enacting 
of this part is to be counted anjongsSt her great suc¬ 
cesses. It was more suitable to her age and appear¬ 
ance than others that she undertook in later life*' On 
the second or third nighf she had a narrow escape of 
being burncci to death. \¥e can give the incident as 
related in a letter to Mrs. Titzhugh :— 

• • 

, . London, April 1802. 

. . . Except for a dav or two, the weather has 

been very favourable to me hitherto. I trust it may 
continue so, for the Winters 'I'ale promises to be very 
attractive; and, whilst it cqntinues so, I am bound in 
honour and conscience to put ray sliouldcr to the 
wheel, for it has been attended with great expense to 
the managers, and, if 1 can keep w'arm, I trust I shall 
continue tolerably well. As to my \)lans, they are, as 
usual, ail uncertain, and I am precisely in the situation 
of poor Lady Percy, to whom Hotspur comically says ; 
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* 

' I trust thou wilt not utter w'liat thou dost uot kuow.’ 
This must continue 4;o be the case, in a great measure, 
whilst 1 continue to be the servant of the public, for 
whom (and let it not be thought vain) I can never 
sufficiently 6xcrt myself. I really think they receive 
me every night «with greater and greater testimonies 
of approbation. I know it will give you pleasure to 
hear this, my dear Friend, and you will not suspect 
me of deceiving myself in this particular- The other 
night had very nearly terminated all my exertion, for 
whilst I was standing for the statue iu, the Winter’s 
Tale, my drapery flew over the lamps tHat were placed 
behind the pedestal. It caught fire, and had it not 
been for one of the scene-men, who most humanely 
crept on his knees and extinguished it without iny 
knowing anything of the matter, I might have been 
burnt to death, or, at all events, I should have been 
frightened out of niy senses. Surrounded as I was 
witi^muslin, the flame would have run like wildfire. 
The bottom of the train was entirely burned. But for 
the man’s promptitude, it would seem as if my fate 
would have been inevitable. I have well rewarded the 
good man, aisd I regard my deliverance as a most 
gracious interposition of Providence. There is a 
special providence in the fall of a sparrow. Here I 
am safe and well, God be praised ! and may His good¬ 
ness make me profit, as 1 ought, by the time that is 
vouchsafed me.” 

< 

We later find her making every exertion to rescue 
the son of the man who had saved her, from punish¬ 
ment for desertion. 

1 have written, myself almost blind for f;he last 
three days, worrying everybody to get a poor young 
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man, who otherwise boars a most excellent character, 
saved from the disgrace and hideous torture of the 
lash, to which he has exposed himself. I hope to God 
I shall succeed. He is the son of the njan—by me 
ever to be blest—who preserved me from being burned 
to death in the Winter's Tale. The business has cost 
me a great deal of time, but if 1 attain ray purpose I 
shall be richly paid. . is twelve o'clock at night; I am 
tired very much. To-morrow is my last appearance. 
In a few days I shall go to see my dear girl, 
Cecilia. How-1 long to sec the darling 1 Oh! how 
you would have enjoyed my entree in Constance last 
night. I was received really as if it had been ray first 
appearance in the season. T have gone about to break¬ 
fasts and dinners for this unfortunate young man, till 
I am fjuite worn out with them. You know how plea¬ 
sure, as it is called, fatigues.” 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 

SOKEOWS. 

Though atill suO'criiig from enfeebled health, Mrs. 
Siddons again made up Iku’ mind visit Dublin in 
the spring of 1802. A strange depression, partly the 
result of physical weakness, and partly the result of 
mental anxiety, came over her courageous spirit, 
parff^ysing all energy, and breaking down her usual 
calm composure. We tiiid t],iis woman, who to the 
outside pi^blip presented a cold and hard exterior, 
weeping hysterically on taking leave of her friends. 
She told Mr. Greatheed she felt that before they met 
again a great affliction would have fallen oij them both. 
They never did meet till after the death of his nfn 
Bertie and her daughter Sarah. To Mrs, Piozzi she 
wrote:— 

. “ May 1802, 

“ Farewell, my beloved friend—a long, long fare¬ 
well I Oh, such a day as this has been ! To leave all 
that is dear to me. 1 have been suritjuiided by my 
family, and my eyes have dwelt with a foreboding 
tenderness, too painful, on the venerable face of my 
dear father, that tells me I shall look on it no more. 
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I commit my children to your Irieiidly protection, with 
a full and j)orfect reliance on the goodness you have 
always manifested towards me. 

Your ever faithful and affectionate 

• S. SinnoNs.’' 

* The mother’s heart could have hardly had a fore¬ 
boding of the second affliction about to fall on her 
then. A few* weeks alter she had taken her departure 
from Marlborough Street, Sally describe.s to Patty 
Wilkinson, win# had accompanied Mrs. Siddons, picnics 
and parties she* and her friend Dorothy Place had 
attended, much to their amusement and delight. The 
girl gives an accoind also of her brother Henryks 
marriage with Miss Murray, who, she says, “ looked 
very bcauiiiul in l white chip hat, with a lace cajj 
under it, her long dark pelisse tied together with 
purple bows ready for travelling,” and mentions how 
she and Dorothy laughed uproariously ” at a •jday 
they had attended.” . Yet death had already laid his 
hand on this bright young life. 

Mrs, Siddons proceeded on her melancholy journey, 
stopping to pay a visit to Shakespeare’s house at Strat¬ 
ford, and t^fcnce to North Wales, where, at Conway 
Castle and Penman Mawr, they did the tourist busi- • 
ness of gazing at sunsets through ruined windows,, 
and listening to W’^elsh Parpers harping below, In 
that romantic time and place,” Campbell tells ns in 
his ambiguous way, Mrs. Siddons honoured the 
humblest poet of her acquaintance by remembering 
him ; and, let the reader blame or pardon my egotism 
as' he may think tit, I cannot help transcribing what 
the Diarist adds: Mrs. Siddons said: ^ I wush that 
Campbell were here.’ ” 
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The bathos is complete wlicn, the poet tells us, ou 
Miss Wilkinson's authority, that while looking at a 
magnificent landscape of rocks and water, a lady within 
hearing of them exclaimed in ecstasy: This awful 
scenery makes me feel as if I were only a worm, or 
a grain of dust, on the face of the earth/’ Mrs, Sid- 
dons turned round and said, I feel veiy differently! 

Slie spent two months acting successfully in Dublin ; 
tlien she w^ent to Cork, and then to Belfast. On her 
return to Dublin she received Die news of the death of 
her father at the ripe age of eiglity-two. Although 
not unexpected, the severance of this life-long affection, 
coming, as it did, at a time when other sorrows and 
anxieties w'eighed on her, w^as a trying blow% and we 
find her writing to Dr. Wballey with a certain irrita¬ 
tion that betrays her state of mind, and also betrays 
her attitude towards her husband at this time on 
money matters. 

thank you for your kind condolence. My dear 
father died the death of the righteous; may my last 
end be like his, without a groan. With respect to my 
dear Mrs. Pennington, my heart is too much alive to 
her unhappy situation, and my affection for her too 
lively, to have induced the • necessity of opening a 
wound whicli is of itself too apt to bleed. Indeed, 
indeed, my dear Sir, there was no occasion to recall 
those sad and tender scenes to soften my nature; but 
let it pass. You need not.be informed, I imagine, that 
such a sura as .1*80 is too considerable to be imme¬ 
diately produced out of a woman’s quarterly allow¬ 
ance j but, as I have not the least doubt of Mr. Siddons 
oeing ready aud willing to offer this testimony of 
regard and gratitude, 1 beg you will arrange •the busi¬ 
ness with him immediately. I will write to him this 
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(lay, if I can find a moment’s time. If you can devise 
any quicker mode of accomplishing your amiable 
purpose^ rely upon ray paying the X*H 0 within the next 
six months. For God’.s sake do not let it slip through, 
Tf I knew how to send the money from hdre, 1 would 
do it this instant; but, considering the delay of 
distance, and the caprice of wind and sea, it will be 
more expeditiously done by Mr. Siddons. God bless 
and restore you to perfect health and tranquillity.” 

We can read between the lines of this letter, as we 
know that about this‘time she received a pressing 
request from lujr husband for money to fit out their 
son George for India, and to pay debts incurred on the 
decoration of the house in Great Marlborough Street, 
suggesting that iii consequence she had better accept 
an engageraeut in Liverpool. She preferred, liowever, 
though harassed by disagreements with Jones the 
manager, to remain in Dublin. A report was circu* 
lated, as on the occasion of her first visit to Ireland, 
that she had refused to 5 lay for the benefit of the 
Lying-in Hospital, a charity much patronised by the 
Dublin ladies. She indignantly refuted this accusa¬ 
tion, ending with words that show her starLe of mental 
suffering t — 

It is hal'd to bear at one and the same time the 
pressure of domestic sorrow, the anxiety of business, 
and the necessity of healing a wounded reputation ; 
but such is the rude enforcement of the time, and 1 
must sustain it as I am enabled by that Power who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

Her son Gporge came and spent a fortnight with 
her before his departure for India, and the news from 
home concerning her daughter still seemed good. 
Like a thunderbolt, therefore, from a summer sky. 
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came a letter from Mr. Siddoiis addressed to Miss Wil- 
kinao^n, saying that Sally was very ill, but begging l)er 
not to make Mrs. Siddons anxious by telling her. Miss 
Wilkinson, however, felt it to be her duty to show the 
letter. Tht mother’s heart divined all that was not 
said. She declared her intention of starting for Eng¬ 
land without delay, A violent gale had blown for'' 
some days, and no vessel would leave the harbour. 
Two days later a reassuring letter came from Siddons 
addressed to his wdfe, telling her all was well again, 
and advising her to go to Cork. She^w'eiit, but her 
miserable state of mind may be guessed from a letter 
addressed to Mrs. Fitzbugh :— 

Cork, March 21st, 1803. 

'^Mv Bkar Fuiknd, 

How shall 1 sufficiently thank yon for all 
your kindness to me ? You know' my heart, and 1 may 
spar^ my words, for, God knows, my mind is in so 
distracted a state, that 1 can hardly write or speak 
rationallv. Oh ! wdiv did not Mr. Siddons tell me 
when she was'first taken so ill? I should then have 
got clear of chis engagement, and what a w'orld of 
wretchedness and anxiety would have been spared to 
me! Aiid yet—good Go(i! how should I have crossed 
the sea? For a fortnight past it has been so dan 
gerous, that nothing but wherries have vemtured to 
the Holy Head ; but yet I think 1 should have put 
myself into one of them if I could have known that 
my poor dear girl was so ill. Oh 1 tell me ^1 about her. 

I am almost broken-hearted, though the last accounts 
tell me that she has been mending for several days. 
Has she wished for me ? But 1 know—I feel, that she 
has. The dear creature used to think it weakness in 
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rae when I told her of the possibility of what might 
be endured from illness when that tremendous element 
divides one from one’s family. Would to God I were 
at her bedside! It would be for me then to suffer 
with resignation what I cannot now support with any 
fortitude. If anything could relieve tjie misery I feel, 
it would be that my dear and inestimable Sir Lucas 
Pepys had her under his care. Pray tell him this, 
and ask him to write me a wmrd of comfort. Will 
you believe that I must play to-night, and can you 
imagine ?my wretebedufess like it in this terrible state 
of mind ? For ,;i moment T comfort myself by reflect¬ 
ing oil the strength of the dear creature’s constitution, 
which has so often rallied, to the astonishment of us 
all, under similar serious attacks. Then, again, when 
r think of the frail tenure of human existence, my 
heart fails and sinks into dejection. God bless you ! 
The suspense that distance keeps me in, you may 
imagine, but it cannot be described,^’ 

Meantime, no letters .Lame. The winds raged with¬ 
out, and no vessel could cross. At the uid of the 
week the news that arrived was not satisfactory. She 
made up her mind to throw up her engagement at any 
cost, and ruicarn. She and Patty Wilkinson set out 
for Dublin; tlvcre they were again detained, and 
received no news. Nearly beside herself with anxiety, 
she again appealed to Mrs. Fitzhugh :— 

Dublin, April 2nd, 1803. 

" I am perfectly astonished, my dear Friend, that I 
have not hearef from you after begging it so earnestly. 
Good God! what can be the reason that intelligence 
must be 'extorted, as it were, in circumstances like 
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mine? One would think common benevolence^ settings 
affection quite aside, might have induced some of you 
to alleviate as much as possible such distress as you 
know I must feel. The last letter from Mr. Siddons 
stated that 'she was better. Another letter from Mr. 
Montgomery, at Oxford, says that George gave him the 
same account. Why—why am I to hear this only 
from a person at that distance from her, and so ill- 
informed as the writer must be of the state of her 
health ? Whv should not vou or Mr. Siddons have 
told me this ? I cannot accouht for your silence at 
all, for you know how to feel. I hope<fto sail to-night, 
and to reach London the third day. God knows when 
that will be. Oh God! what a home to return to, 
after all 1 have been doing 1 and what a jirospect to 
the end of ray days.’' 

At last she w'as able to cross to Holyhead. At 
Shrewsbury she received a letter from Mr. Siddons 
confirming the worst accounts of Sally's illness, but 
begging her to ‘'remember the ])reciousiiess of her 
own life, and not to endanger it by over-rapid travel¬ 
ling." As she read, Miss Wilkinson was called from 
the room ; e .messenger had arrived with the news of 
the girl’s death. Mrs. Siddons guessed what had 
happened by the expression of Miss Wilkinson’s face 
when she returned, and, sinking back speechless, lay 
tor a day “ cold and torpid as a stone, with scarcely 
a sign of life.’’ 

Her own family came forward with consolation and 
help. Her brother John wrote a letter, which she 
received at Oxford; her brother Charles came to meet 
her, and conducted her on her first visit to her 
widowed mother. Every other grief had sunk into 
insignificance by the side of the death of her daughter. 
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So worn out was she with misery and overwork, that 
the doctors recommended the qniel: and bracin" air of 
Cheltenham, Wc j^et a fijlimpse of her frame of mind 
in a letter addressed thence to her friend Mrs. Fitz- 
hugh in June 1803:— , * 

^^The serenity of the place, th<f sweet air and 
scenery of my cottage, and the medicinal effect of the 
waters, have done some good to my shattered constitu¬ 
tion. r am unable at times to reconcile myself to rav 

t. %/ 

fate. The darling being for whom I mourn is 
assuredly rele;c^ed from a life of suffering, and num¬ 
bered among life blessed spirits made perfect. But to 
be separated for ever, in spite of reason, and in spite 
of religion, is at times too much for me, (live my 
love to dear Charles Moore, if vou chance to see him. 
Have YOU read his beautiful account of mv sw'cct 

* V 

Sallv V It is done with a truth and modestv whicli 
has giv{;n me the siucerest of all pleasures tliat I am 
no’w uliowed to feel, and assures me still morevthan 
ever that he who could feel and taste such excellence 
was worthy of the particular regard shr had for 
him.^’ ■ 

The life out of doors at Birch Farm, i^tiding under 
the havstack in the farm-yard,” rambling in tlie fields, 
and musing in the orchard/’ gradually soothed the 
poignancy of her grief. " Kising at six and going to 
bed at ten, has brought, me to my comfortable sleep 
once more,^’ she writes, y The bitterness and an¬ 
guish of selfish grief begins to subside, and the 
tender recollections of excellence and virtues gone 
to the blessed place of their eternal reward, are 
now the sad though sweet companions of my lonely 
walks.” . 

In spite of all her stoicism and reso've, however, the 
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sense of lier loss would come back, carrying; away all 
artificial barriers of restraint. 

“ If be thinks himself unfortunate/’ she wrote of a 
friendj " let him look on me and be silent—* the 
inscrutable ways ofi ]?ro\ridence.’ Two lovely creatures 
gone, and another is just arrived from school with a\l 
the dazzling frightful sort of beauty that irradiated the 
countenance of Maria, and makes me shudder when I 
look at her. I feel myself like poor Niobc grasping to 
ber bosom the last and youngest of her children; and, 
like her, look every moment for the vciigeful arrow of 
destruction. Alas I my dear Friend, can it be won¬ 
dered at that I long for the land where they are gone 
to prepare their mother’s place ? What have I here ? 
Yet here, even here, T could be content to linger still in 
peace and calmness—content is all I wish. But I must 
again enter into the bustle of the world; for though 
fame and fortune have given me all 1 wish, yet while 
my i^resence and my exertions here may be useful to 
others, 1 do not think myself at liberty to give myself 
up to my own^ selfish gratification. The second great 
commandment is ^ Love thy neighbour as thyself/ and 
in this way 1 shall most probably best make my way 
to Heaven.” 

r 

How inscrutable, indeed, are the ways of Provi¬ 
dence. Sally was her eldest daughter and her dearest 
child. She liad been born two months before that 
terrible period of probation and failure at Drury Lane. 
Hers were the baby fingers, hers the baby voice, that 
had coaxed the poor young mother back to resignation 
and courage. She was twenty-seven when she was 
taken, and had ever been the sunshine of the home. 
Yes, she was the dearest. Strange that, deaf to our 
anguish and suffering, those axe so often they who are 
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taken. If a lieart in such a trial can still believe and 
trust and lovCj then it is faith indeed—^heaven-born, 
siibiime. And such, we sec, was the broken-hearted 
mother’s. 

During her stay at Birch Eaj'm, John Kernblc, 
Charles Moore, and Miss Dorothy Blgpce, her daughter 
Sally^s particular friend, came to stay with her. In 
July they all of them made an e^LCiirsiou along the 
Wye, after which she paid a visit to her friend Mr. 
Fitzhugh at Banuistcr^s, and then returned to London, 
where she mailc an engagement to act the following 
winter at Cover A Garden. 

Other trials awaited Mrs. Siddons, trials that, to 
a woman of her proud and sensitive temper, must 
have been torture in the extnmie. Whatever her 
sufferings had been in the course of her professional 
career, from scandal and misrepresentation, her cha¬ 
racter as a wife and mother had been untouched. 
Now, when no longer young, and anxious to arcape 
from the harassing turihoil of the stage into the 
dignity and calm of a domestic life, surrounded by her 
childreiA and friends, a blow fell on her* uiider which, 
for the time, she almost sank. The cii^cumstance is 
not alluded to either by Campbell or Boadeu, but is 
so interwovW wdth Mrs. Siddons’s existence, and so 
colours her mode of thought at the time, that it can 
hardly be passed over. 

Mrs. Siddons met Kathjprine Galindo, author of 
the libel, at tbe theatre in Dublin. She was a 
subordinate actress, and her husband a fencing- 
master, It is difficult to understand how she can have 
become so intimate, except that her own perfect sin¬ 
cerity an^l openness led her to bestow confidence on a 
variety of persons, many of them not in any way 

14. ^ 
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worthy of it. Her daughter^ Cecilia, wlio later wrote 
Recollections of her mother, says that, instead of being 
hard and calculating, as the outside public imagined, 
her mother was, on the contrary, too easy—too much 
disposed to be ruled by people inferior in every way to 
herself, credulou's to an extraordinary extent, always 
trusting to appearances, and never willing to suspect 
anyone. Perhaps,^ also, the great actress’s weakness 
was a wish to " make use ” of people, and a love of 
flatter}^'—both dangerous qualifies for a wmman in her 
position, laying her open, as they did, to the machina¬ 
tions of adventurers. Be it as it n'ay, we are as¬ 
tounded at the girlish sentimcntalitjr of the letters she 
wrote to the Galindos. Allowing even for the Laura 
Matilda style of expression of the period, they show 
the substratum of romanticism that underlies her cha¬ 
racter. The Galindos accompanied her to Cork, and 
then to Killarnev. Mrs, Siddons used all her influ 
cnce' to induce Harris, of Coveiit Garden, to give Mrs. 
Galindo an engagement; but Kemble, when he ar¬ 
rived froni abroad, refused to ratify it. i\ letter from 
Mrs. liicbbald says ;— 

“When fccmble returned from Spain in 1808, 
lie came to me like a madman, said Mrs., Siddons 
bad been imposed upon by persons whom it was 
a disgrace to her to knoWj and he begged me to 
explain it so to her. He requested Harris to with¬ 
draw his promise of his. engaging Mrs. G. at Mrs. 
Siddons’s request. Yet such was his tenderness to his 
sister’s sensibility, that he would not undeceive her 
himself. Mr. Kemble bla^aed me, andi I blamed him 
for his reserve, and I have never been so cordial since. 
Nor/’ ends Mrs. Inclibald, with the prim self- 
sufficiency quite consistent with what w'e know of the 
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(l('.ai Muse/’ have I ever admired IVfrs. Siddons 
so much siuee; for, though I . can pity a dupe, I 
must also despise one. liven to be familiar with 
such people was a lack of virtue, though not of 
chastity,' , • 

We read later in llogers's Tabk Talk that, not 
long before Mrs. Inchbald’s death he met her walk¬ 
ing near Charing Cross, and we are not astonished to 
be told that she had been calling on several old 
friends, but had seen none of them—^some being really 
not at home, and others denying themselves to her. 

I called," sifc said, “ on Mrsi. Siddons. I knew she 
was at home, yet 1 was not admitted/’ 

To return, however, to the Galindos. The wretched 


woman was stung to the quick by the withdrawal of 
her engagement at Covent Garden, and although Mrs. 
Siddons advanced a thousand pounds to the hus¬ 
band to buy a share in a provincial theatre, and 
showed them much kindness, the jealous and infi;iriated 
wife published iu pampHhd form a wild and libellous 
attack on the great actress, to which she added the 
letters that had passed between thcili id their days 
of intimacy. By artfully turning and suppressing 
sentences !.erc aud there, she succeeded iu giving a 
significance never intended iu the originals. Although 
she said she had advanced nothing but W'hat she could 
substantiate bv the most certain evidence, if called 
upon to do so, she gave no proof wdiatevcr except ol 
her own wild jealousy and unreasoning disappomtmeiit 
at being refused an engagement at Covent Garden. 

It seems, incredible that a woman of Mrs. Sid- 


dons’s social knowledge can have been so imprudent 
as to Ciiftsr into such an intimacy, and to write in 
such a strain of deep affection to .people she had 
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known only so short a time. The following is a 
men:— 


“ Holyhead, Sunday, 12 o’clock. 

For somtf hours we had scarce a breath of wind, 
and the vessel seqmed to leave your coast as unwillingly 
as your poor friend. About six o^clock this morning 
the snowy tops of the mountains appeared; they 
chilled my heart, for 1 felt that they were emblematic 

of the cold and dreai'}'^ prospect before me. Mr.- 

has been very obliging; he has 'just left us, but it is 
probable we shall meet again upon ^tlie road. I 
thought you would bo glad to know wc were safely 
landed. I will hope, my beloved friends, for a renewal 
of the day’’8 we have known, and in the meantime, 
endeavour to amuse and cheer my melancholy with 
the recollection of pimt joya, thongh they be ‘ sweet 
and mournful to the soul.’ 

God bless you all, and do not forget 
y “ Your faithful, afl’cetiouate, 

S. SiiinoNs.” 

I «. 

A little later she writes :— 

I \ 

■ ^ Pray ask Mr. G- to send me those sweet lines 

‘ To Hope ^—that which he gave me is alm«rst effaced 
by my tears—^^and let it be written by the same hand. 
1 could never describe what I have lost in you, my 
beloved friends, and the sweet angel that is gone for 
ever! Good God 1 what a* deprivation in a few days. 
Adieu! Adieu ! 

Needless to say, this " screeching ” friendship ended 
as one might expect. As w e have said, she failed to 
obtain an engagement for Mrs. Galindo at poveht 
Garden, and lent Galindo a thousand pounds to help 
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him to take shares in a theatrical company at Man¬ 
chester. He never repaid the thousand pounds, and 
became abusive when she asked for it. She accused 
him, in a letter addressed to Miss Wilkinson, of “hypo¬ 
crisy and ingratitude/’ and the wife aceused her of 
liaviug nourished an affection passing the bounds of 
propriety for her husband. All her real friends mus¬ 
tered round her, but she suffered terriblv. 

, She wrote to Dr. Whalley :— 

Among all the |jiiid attentions I have received, 
none has comforted me more, my dear friend, than 
your invaluable letter. I thank God all ray friends 
are exactly of your opinion with respect to the manner 
of treating this diabolical business. To a delicate 
tniiid publicity is in itself painful, and I trust that a 
life of tolerable rectitude will justify my conduct to 
my friends. 1 have been dreadfully shaken, but I 
trust that the natural dis])Osition to he well will shortly 
restore me. My dear Cecilia is, indeed, all fond 
mother can wish,^’ * 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

«■ 

t <* 

WERTBOURXE FARM.' 

John Kemble was now both actor and manager at 
Coveiit Garden, and the results were much more satis¬ 
factory in every way to Mrs. Siddons, Harris the 
proprietor was strictly punctual in his payments, and 
the Kemble faniilv, who numbered Charles Kemble 
in their ranks, were sufficient to make the performances 
attractive enough to the publid. Mrs. Siddons appeared 
ill several of her old parts; amongst others in Ehdra, 
when the actor Cooke came on so drunk as to he 
unable to act hVs part. He did not improve matters 
by aitmnpting to excuse liimself. He could only 
articulate, “Ladies and Gentlemen, my old complaint,” 
wdicn he was removed, and Henry Siddons had to read 
his part. Fit pendant to the night when he ap¬ 
peared as Sir Archy Macsaycasm with Johnstone, who 
was playing Sir Calagban. There was a dead pause*. 
At last Johnstone, advancing to the footlights, said 
with a strong brogue, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. 
(boke he can’t sjiakc,” which bull was received 
with roars of laughter and hisses. r 

The great actress performed sixty^ times that season. 
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At its conclusion she went on a visit to IStrs, Darner 
at Strawhcrr}' IliJl^ ^vhcre she met Louis Philippe, 
afterwards King of Prance, and the Prince Regent. 
The two ladiesj whenever they were together, indulged 
their passion for sculpture. As winter appVoached she 
suffered much from rheumatism, auch’^for the sake of 
country air, removed from Great Marlborough Street 
to a cottage at Hampstead for a few weeks. Mr. 
Siddons, who was also a martyr to rheumatism, had 
advocated the change,^ and the old gentleman was 
much delightafi with liis new abode. He ate his 
dinner, and, locking out at the beautiful view that 
stretched before the windows, observed, “ Sally, this 
will cure all our ailments." In spite of his hopes, 
}]owever, Mrs. Siddons was confined to bed for weeks 
with acute rlicumatisn,. She tried electricity with 
some beneficial effect, but suffered anguish while 
undergoing the treatment. 

As the winter advanced they returned to t^^wn; 
))ut Mr. Siddons grew sb much worse that he re¬ 
solved to try the waters of Rath. Mrs. Siddons 
parted, thcrolorc, with her house Mciflhorough 
Street, and took lodgings for hor.^ielf arifl Miss Wil¬ 
kinson in Princes Street, Hanover Square. Her 
landlord t.here was aj) upholsterer of the name of 
Ivixon. He and his wife always talked afterwards with 
the deepest affection of M»rs. Siddons. One day, look- 
ing at Nixon^s card, she found that he was also an 
undertaker, and said laughingly, 1 engage your ser¬ 
vices to bury me, Mr. Nixon.'’ Tw'cuty-scven years 
afterwards Nixoii did so. 

During the winter and spring of 1S04 and 3805 
Mrs. Siddons only performed twdee at Covent Garden, 
partly in couscqueiice of delicate health, partly in 
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consequence of the uppearaucc of Master Betty, the* 
young Roscius/’ a prodigy whom the public ran after 
with an enthusiasm that seems inexplicable. Managers 
gave him sums that a Garrick or a Siddons were unable 
to obtain ; His bust .was done by the best sculptors; his 
portrait painted*by the best artists, and verses written 
in a style of idolatrous adulation were poured upon 
this bo 3 ' of thirteen. Actors and actixisses were 
obliged to appear on the stage with him to avoid giving 
ofiencc. Mrs. Siddons and Keipble, with praiseworthy 
dignity, retired while the infatuation lasted. She went 
to see liim, however, and gave him ^vhat praise she 
thought his due. Lord Abercorn earnc into her box, 
declaring it was the finest acting he had ever seen. 
“ My lord,” she answ^cred, “ he is a very clever, pretty 
boy, hut notliing more/’ 

Independently of the hoy Betty, or any other trials 
in her profession, Mrs. Siddons now began to long for 
rest.* Wc have seen how years before, when in Dublin, 
she had expressed herself tb Dr. Whalley : “ I don’t 
build any castles, but cottages wdthout end. May the 
great Disposer of all events but permit me to spend 
the evening of my toilsome, bustling day in a cottage 
where I may sometimes have j:he converse ^and society 
which will make me ra^.^rc worthy those imperishable 
habitations w'hich are prepared for the spirits of just 
men made perfect! ” 

In the April of 1805 she satisfied this wish by taking 
a cottage at Westbourne, near Paddington. With the 
help of Nixon she fitted it up luxuriously, built an 
additional room behind for a studio, aird laid out the 
shrubbery and garden. Westbourne was then, we 
are told, one of those delightful rural spots fior which 
Paddington was distinguished. It occupied a rising 
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ground, and coiiimaiidnd a lovely view of Hampstead, 
Ilighgatc and the distant city. Mrs. Siddons's was 
a small retired house, in a garden screened with poplars 
and evergreens, resembling" a modest rural vicarage, 
standing, it is said, on the site* now fevellcd for 
the Great Western Railway Station. *She loved, she 
said, to escape from “ the noise and din of London” 
to the green fields surrounding her new home. 

Here her friends congregated round her also. Miss 
Berry and Madame l)’,4iblay both mention, in their 
diaries, having* s}>eat an afternoon and met many 
people at Mrs. Sfddons’s countrj'^ retreat. , 

“ I spoke in terms of rapture of Mrs. Siddons to 
Incledon/* Crabb Robiusou tells us. “ He replied, 
‘Ah! Salivas a fine creature. She. has a charming 
place on the Edgwarc Road. I dined wdth.hcr last 
year, and she paid me one of the finest coinplimcnts I 
ever received, 1 sang The Storm after diuiK'r. She 
cried and sobbed like a child. Taking both o& my 
hands she said, “ All that f'^and ray brother ever did is 
nothing compared with the effect you produce ” * ” 

The following lines were written by Mr. Siddons, 
dtiscribing his wife^s country retreat, during the last 
visit he cver^naid to it; 


I. 

Would you 1 'd Woslb«uino Farm dest‘ril>i‘i 
I ’ll do it thou, and froe from Kail. 

For sm*e it would bo fiin to gibe 
A thing .so pretty and ho Bmall. 


The poplar walk, if you have strength. 
Will lake a minute’s time to slop it; 
iTay, certes, ’tis of such ii length, 
’Twould almost tiro a frog to leap it. 
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But tht> picaBiiro-STfHUKl is seen. 

Then -vvhdt a biu'Bt coiuijs on Uic viow: 
fis lovt‘] its shaven j'rcon. 

For 'vhioh a riizor’a sti’oke would do. 

r 

4. 

Xow, pray he oaulious when yon enter. 

And euih your sirides from inuv;}.i oxpan'sion , 
1'broo pares take you to the centre, 

Threu more, you’re close a^jainst the mansion. 


The mansion, <'ottaf;<', iionso, or hut, 

u 

Call '1 what you will, has room Avithin 

To lodg'e the Kin^ of Lilliput, * 

But not his court, nor yet his queen. 

The kill licn-gardcn, true to keeping, 

Tjas length and breadth and Avidth .so plenty; 

A "nail, if f.urly set it-ereoping, 

Foiild scaicc go round vvhilo you told tAventy. 

- 7 . 

Fcrli.ijjs yon II <‘ry, on bearing this. 

. %V!]id ! cvoi'^ tlinig so verv .'imall? 

No; -ho tluii made it ayIuiI it is 

Jtlas greatness, that makes up for all. 

« t 

Mr. Sidflonti passed some weeks at Westbourne, but, 
Jinding the rhouinatisri:. from Avhich he suffered only 
relieved at Bath, he was obliged to reside there almost 
permanently. Bath did not-agree with Mrs. Siddons, 
and the exigencies of her*profession obliged her to live 
in London. This difference in their place of abode 
caused a rumour to get abroad that a formal separa¬ 
tion had taken place. Mr. Boaden, .indeed, states 
explicitly that Siddons became at this time somewhat 
impatient of the “ crown matrimonial/’ while Camp¬ 
bell declares the report to be absolutely unfounded.^’ 
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In judgin;^ the case we think, perliaps, *a medium 
course would be the best to take. .We can imagine a 
decided incompatibility in the husband’s and wife's 
mode of seeing things. She was ever impatient towards 
want of energy and practical capacity, whSe he, all his 
life having to play second to licr, w*is jealous of the 
disposal of her earnings, and rushed into^ ill-judg<‘'l 
investments and speculations. 

The following letter of good-humoured bantei, 
written to him on the IGth December 180t. reveals 
the manner ip Avhich she turned oft* his weak ebulli¬ 
tions of temper.-.— 

My oeah Sun, 

I am really sorry tliet niv little flash of 

merriment should have been taken so seriously, for I 

am sure, however we may differ in tritlcs, we*can nei-cc 

ccasc to love each other. You wish me to say what 1 

* 

expect t{» liave done. I can exj)cct nothing more than 
von vourseif have desigiKd me in your will. Be (as 
\ou oiight to be} the lAastcr of all wliile God permits; 
but, in case of your death, only let mt) hi- ]>ut out of 
the power of any person* living. Thk* is all that I 
desire ; and 1 think that you cannot but be convinced 
that it is reasonable and proper. 

‘‘ Your ever affectionate and faithful, 

The wife^s was the stronger, more pow erful mind, and 
with her sincerity and openness of disposition which 
impelled her to show everything she thought or felt, 
we have no doubt she often offended the irritable 
vanity pf a man who, in small things, had a painful 
sense of his own dignity. Hers was too big a nature 
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to nag und fight about trifles, and at the 'same time 
often too self-absorbed to remember how she offended 
the susceptibilities of others. 

To live in a state of contention,” she writes, with 
a brother I ‘jo tenderly love, and with a husband with 
whom T am to *ipeud what remains of life, would be 
more than my subdued spirit and almost broken heart 
would be able to endure. In answer to the second, I 
can only say that the testimony of the wisdom of all 
ages, from the foundation of the world to this day, is 
childishness and folly, if happiness be anything more 
than a name ; and, I am assured, our, own experience 
will not allow us to refute the opinion. No, no, it is 
the inhabitant of a better world. Content, the offspring 
of Moderatioo, is all we ought to aspire to here, and 
Moderation will be our best and surest guide to that 
happiness* to which she will most assuredly conduct 
us.” 

In ^the season of 1806-7, at Covent Garden, she 
played Q-ueeii Katherine seven times, Lady Macbeth 
(to Cookers Macbeth) five times, Isabella (Fatal Mar^ 
rmge) twice, Elvira twice, Lady Randolph once, Mrs. 
Beverley once, Euphrasia ©nee, and Volumnia fifteen 
times. We see by this enumeration of her parts how 
she, and she alone, achieved popularity 'for Shake¬ 
speare. 

The subsequent season at Covent Garden was un¬ 
commonly short, and extended only to the llth of 
December 1807, when the Winter's Tale was an¬ 
nounced for her last appearance before Easter. As 
events turned out, it proved to be her» last for the 
season. Immediately after the performance she went 
to Bath, where she spent six weeks with Mr, ^iddons. 
He was so much improved in health as to make plans 
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for tlie future, and declared his iutentiou of spending a 
part of the summer at Westbourne, She left him, 
therefore, comparatively free from anxiety in February 
1808. Within a month of her departure, however, he 
was seized with a violent attack of illness,'and on the 
11th of March expired. Stic immediately threw up 
her engagement in Edinburgh, and left for her London 
home. Thence, on the 29t]i March 1808, she wrote to 
Mrs. Piozzi:— ^ 

How unwearied is your goodness to me, my dear 
friend. Therci is soiriethiiig so awful in this sudden 
dissolution of so long a connexion, that I shall feel it 
longer than I shall sp£‘ak of it. May I die the death 
of my honest, worthy husband j and may those to 
whom I am dear remember me when I am gone, as I 
remember him, forgetting and forgiving all my errors, 
and recollecting only my quietness of spirit aud single¬ 
ness of heart. Remember me to vour dear Mr. Piozzi. 
My head is still so dull with this stunning surprise 
that 1 cannot see W'hat 1 W'rite. Adieu! dear soul; 
do not cease to love your friend.—S. S.^’ 

So ended the love story begun thirty-three years 
before. 

Before the end of the year she resumed her cap and 
bells again/but had only acted on one or two nights at 
Covent Garden before it was burnt to the ground. 
How the fire originated is a mystery. Some said that 
the wadding of a gun, in the performance of PizarrOj 
must have lodged unperceived in the crevice of the 
scenery. Miss Wilkinson declared afterwards, that 
before the eudience left the house she perceived a 
strong smeU of fire while sitting in Mr. Kemble's 
box, and on her way to Mrs. Siddons’s dressing-room 
mentioned it to some- of the servants; they declared 
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it to he the smell of the foot-lipjhts. How complete 
and rapid the destruction was we learn hy the follow- 
iuf? letter written hy Mrs. Siddoiis to her friend James 
Ballantviie. 

•r 

•f 

“My i)r:\H \vdokrtimabli: Friend, 

“Yon have hy this time, T am confident, felt 
many a humane pang, for the wretched sufferers in the 
dreadful calamity whiclj^ has been visited on me and 
those most dear to me. The losses to the l^roprictors 
arc incalculable, irreparable, and of all the precious 
and curious dresses and lace and jewels which 1 have 
been collecting for those thirty yeavs—not one, no, not 
one article has csca])’d ! The most grievous of these my 
losses is a piece of Lace which liad been a Toilette of 
the poor Queen oi‘ France; it was upwards of four 
yards long, and more than a yard wide. It never could 
have been bought for a thousand pounds, but that the 
least/egret. It was so interesting !! But oh ! let me 
not siifier myself in the iiigratitudf: of repirtiny, while 
^ there arc so many reasons fov" thankful aekiiowledg- 
ment. My Brothers, God be praised ! did not hear of 
the fire till tiv’ry })ersonal exertion would have been 
utterly useless, It is as true as it is strange and 
awful, that cv’rything r.ppearkl to he iii perfect Security 
at Ttro o’clock, and that at sice (the time my poor 
brother saw it) the whole stT:ucture was as (completely 
swept from the face of ^he earth as if such a thing 
had never existed. Thank God that it vms so, since 
had it been otherwise, he woii’d probably have perished 
in exertions to preserve something from the terrible 
wreck of his property. This is comfort. And you, 
my noble-minded friend, wou’d, I am confident, parti¬ 
cipate the joy I feel, in beholding this ador’d brother, 
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Stemming this torrent of adversity with* a manly 
fortitude. Serenity, and even hopt; that almost bursts 
my heart with an admiration too big to bear, and 
blinds my eyes with the most delicious tears that 
ever fell from my eyes. Oh ! hc^ Js a gkirious crea^ 
ture ! did not I alwa.ys tell you so?* Yes, yes, and 
all will go well with him again! She bears it like 
an Angel too. Lord Guilford ainf Lord Moimtjoy 
have nobly offer’d to raise him any sum of money— 
aiid a thousand mstanef*s of generous feeling have 
already offered that evince the goodness of human 
nature, and its«Sense of his worth. Ail tliis is so 
honorable to him, that 1 shall vsoon feci little regret 
exee])t for the poor beings whc» perished in the devour¬ 
ing fire. 

James Ballantync—God bless and prosper ail the 
desires and designs of a heart so amiable, a head so 
sound I prays most fervently his truly affectionate 
friend, 

“ S. SlODOXS.’’ 

My head is so confused I scarce know what I have 
written ; hut you wish’d me to answer ydifr kind letter 
immediatelv. therefore excuse all defects.” 

The result of John Kemble’s thirty years of hard 
service was swept away in the flamCvS that destroyed 
Covent Garden. Mr. Hegithcote’s loan was still 
unpaid* Boadeii gives us a tragi-comic account of a 
visit he paid at the Kembles’ house the morning after 
the fire. Mrsu Kemble loudly expressing her sorrow. 
Charles Kemble sitting listening, a tragic expression 
on his naturally melancholy face; John shaving him¬ 
self before the glass. Yes,” he said to his visitor 

15 
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in the intervals of tins op(!ratioij, ” it has perished— 
that magnificent theatre! It is gone, with all its 
treasures of every description; that library, which 
contained all those immortal productions of our 
countrymen; that wardrobe ; the scenery* Of all 
this vast treasi-TC, nothing now remains but the 
arms of England over the entrance of the theatre, 
and the Komaii eagle standing solitary in the market¬ 
place/^ 

All diflerences which were said to have arisen 
between brother and sister were sunk and forgotten in 
this crisis. Though she may have smiled at his sen- 
Icntiousness, and snubbed Mrs. Kemble's loud-voiced 
cxpr('ssious of grief, she now gave him efficient help 
in reconstituting the theatre. The performances 
of the company were transferred first to the Opera 
House, and afterwards to the Hay market Theatre . 
'Between September 12th, 1808, and May 6th, 1809, 
she apted forty times. The wear and tear of this on a 
woman of her years—she was now over fifty—must 
have been great indetrd. All ‘seemed to turn to her, 
to depend oi/ her masculine strength of will and 
energy. 

Beside the anxiety of her profession, we find her 
occupied with the future of her children. Letter after 
letter could he (|noted, showing the affectionate and 
practical interest she took in. their welfare, in spite of 
the statement circulated, ^ind believed in, that she bar¬ 
gained and haggled with her son Henry as though he 
were some manager witii whom she was doing busi¬ 
ness. She wrote on N’ovember 26th, 1808, to Mr. 
Ingles on the subject of an expedition to Edinburgh, 
to help her sou in his theatrical venture ther?^:— 

Independently of any other consideration, it is a 
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great object to me to have a reasonable excuse for 
spending mucb of my remaining life in the admired 
and beloved society of Scotland; I am tberefore, on my 
o?fm account as 'well as hia, naturally anxious for the 
Success of my Son in the Theatre, and l*think J may 
without arrogance aver that you cou’d*not chiisc better. 
JI{; bus great qualifications and wou’d not be the 
worse, T aj)prehend,for my advice in respect to Dramatic 
business, or for the pecuniary aid which I should be 
])roud to afford in oi’dcr to amplify the costume of The 
Stage. His abilities as an iVetor need not rn v eulo- 
gium, and his j^dvatc r(\spectability is so imiversally 
acknowledged ms to spare bis mother tlic pain of boast¬ 
ing, I have done my part, and trust the rest to 
licavon ! I have w^ritten to all you advis’d me to write 
to, aud now in one word lot me thank you for 
jonr good counsel and assure; you that whatever be 
the result I shall for ever consider myself exceedingly 
oblig'd to you. So nuieli ambiguity and dafknoss 
seems to envelop the bu i:\css (the Galindo embroglio), 
liowever, that 3 know iiot what to wish—b’ll that there 
was an nid of both hopes and fears; since nothing is 
so insujjportablc as Suspense.’* 

Those w’lio serve the public have mucb to sutler from 
the caprices of the crowd, but they also experience 
many jiroofs of the appreciation of their genius by 
individuals. The Kemble# met with instances of kind¬ 
ness and friendliness at the. moment of their need 
that strike one as almost fabulous inTheir generosity, 
'fhe Duke of Northumberland offered Kemble a loan 
of ten thousand pounds on his simple bond. He 
liesitated to accept, fearing his inability to pay the 
interest. , The Duke promised he tehould never Vje 
pressed for it, and on the day of the laying the first 

15 * 
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stone he cancelled the bond, and made l)im a present 
of the whole sum. 

Aided by the inuiiificencc of patrons, fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds was soon subscribed; nearly the same 
amount w^as' received from the insurance companies, 
and oil Dccembe? r3(>th, 1808, the first stone was laid 
with Masonic honours. John Kemlile was not a person 
to do away with the pomp of a ceremonial. All the 
actors and actresses were assembled; Mrs. Siddons, 
wearinf*- a nodding plume of opaiuous black feathers, 
w'hile her brother, who had risen from- his sick hod, 
stood under the torrents of rain in white silk stock¬ 
ings and pumps. 

In less than a twelvemonth from the time of its 
destruction the new theatre arose from the ashes of its 
predecessor. While it was Imildiiig, Drury Lane, the 
opposition house, under Sheridan’s management, was 
also burnt to the ground, bringing down Sheridan 
with ;t in its ruin. 

The new Covent Garden was a much more magnifi¬ 
cent building than its predecessor; hut the system of 
private boxes, which had been introduced first oi’ 
all in Drurv Lane, was now carried to an extreme 

V 

extent, and the third circle of the theatre was entirely 
given over to them. This invasion of the privileges 
ot the people by the aristocracy was not to be borne. 
The “liberty of the subject^’ had been talked into 
fashion by Dox and Burke, and the populace were de¬ 
termined to put their doctrines into practice in eveiy 
department of life. They would not submit, because 
the new house had the monopoly of catering for their 
amusement, to be slighted, and thrust away in a dark 
gallery where they could neither see nor hear, while a 
“ bloated aristocracy lounged in commodious boxes 



with juite-roouis bohiiid. We who deplore tlie radi¬ 
calism of th(*. and the Uceiire permitted to free 
speech, should read the account of the outrageous 
O. P. (old prices) riots, and congratulate ourselves on 
the improved decorum that reigris.now-a-^iays. 

The New House was opened on tift; 18th September 
1809, Crowded to the roof with a resplendent audi- 
•ence, on whom shone the light shed hy thousands of 
wax candles, with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons to act 
the parts of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, a brilliant 
inauguration.might have been expected. 

The Nations^ Anthem was sung, and then Kemble 
w as to speak a poetical address. But the moment he 
made his appearance, dressed for Macbeth, a yell of 
defiance greeted him, while the mob in the pit stood 
up with their hats on and their hacks to the stage. 
Kemble begged a hearing in vain. His sister then 
appeared, pale but determined, and both of them went 
throiigli their parts to the end. Whenever *for an 
iuvStant there was a hd^ In the yelling and hissing, the 
music'.al voice of the great actress was heard steadily 
going through her part. 

Two magistrates appeared on the sta*gc and read the 
Riot Act j soldiers rushed iu to capture the rioters, 
who let tliemselvexS down by the pillars into the lower 
gallery. The sight of the soldiery, indeed, only in¬ 
creased the Babel. Why were prices raised,^' the mob 
vociferated, “ while exorbitant salaries were paid to the 
actors and actresses? The money received by the 
Kembles and IMadame Cutalani amounted for the 
season to d;!J5,575. There was Mrs. Siddons with iE50 
a night! The Lord Chief Justice sat every day in 
Westminster Hall from 9 to 4 for half the sum ! ” 

She and her brother also appeared frequently on the 
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stajje with clothes Avorth ^1^500.* All this vviis to l)c 
screwed out of the pockets of the public/’ 

The whole state of the popular miud at the time 
was suffering from the reflux of the revolutionary 
tide that had svvepk over IVaiice some years before. 
The way, indeed? in which the authorities behaved 
during the seventy nights the riots lasted, leads us 
to think that they were aware of the imdcrcur- 
rent of political excitement, and were glad to sec it 
diverted into a channel that did not menace Church 
and State. In no other country in tho world Avould 

V 

such a state of things have hecn alh«wed to go on 
night after night. A magistrate now and then feebly 
appeared on the stag(and read inaudihly the lliot Act. 
On one occasion the public cliiiihod the stage, and 
were only deterred from personally attiieking the actors 
hy the sudden opening of all the traps. A lady 
received an ovation for lending a jiin to fiustcn a 
manifesito to one of the boxes, and the wdiole house 
was [jlacarded Avith ofl’cnsiV^c mottoes. The pro¬ 
prietors had recourse to giving iiAvay orders to admit 
tlieir own partisans. This led to furious fighting and 
scuttling. Pigeons wore let loose, as symbols that 
the public Avere pigeoned; aspersions A^'cre cast on 
the morality of the ])rivate boxes; the leaders of the 
riot incited the croAvd to further excesses bv inflam- 
matory speeches. On the sixth night Kemble came 
forward to announce that Catalani^s engagement, one 
of the great grievances, Avas cancelled, and that the 
business books of the proprietors would be examined 

* On tlh; (irrit, of the O. P. riotB. wo are tol<l the iictrenB ■won* 
a oo.stuuio fiiBhiunc'd aftor Iho Lndal suit of the* unforttiuate t'lucen of 
Hoots, and a perfoct bhizo ■\\itij the jo'welfi in tint stou&ioher of 
tho dress, as well as upon her liaix' and aromid liov neck. 
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!>y coin])ot(nit grutlemou to prove tliat the 1;heatre was- 
uot a collO(^rll. The njport appeared, proviiig^ 

that if any reduction were made in prices, the pro¬ 
prietors would lose three-fourths per cent, on their 
capital. This statement had no effect •n the unrea¬ 
soning mob. On tlie reopening of t^lui house on the 
I'th October, the riot began more furiously than ever, 
Cooke, unfortunately, in a prologue alluded to the late 
’’'hostile rage.” The expression was like throwing a 
match int(> guii])owdcr. The people laslicd themselves 
into a frenzy,; tliey assailed the bo.xes, and ran nj) and 
down the pit benches during the play. Tlien, too, was 
introduced, we are told, the famous O. P. war-dance in 
the pit, which seems to liavt; «escmbled the French 
Cant)tt^no/.e, " with its calm bogniuing, its swelling 
into noise and rapidity, and its finale of demouiaeal 
u[»roar mid confusion.” Princes of the Flood visited 
the boxes, and having behold tlie spectacle, and heard 
the Babel oi roaring tbrorts, laughed and Aveii^ home ! 
Afterwards the crowd marched to Kernblc^s liouse, 
89(!lreat lliissell Street, Bloomsbury, and ctUitinned the 
riot there. At last arrests were made f)f the leaders, but 
they were acf|uittcd, and Kcnibh; conshfited to appear 
at the dinner given in their honour. Tins was a haul¬ 
ing dowTi* of the flag, but in reality the proprietors 
came oif victors. The rate of admission to the pit was 
reduced hy sixpence, bat the half-price remained at two 
shillings. The private boxes w'erc diminished, but the 
new price of admission was maintained. Tt must have 
been a liitter probation for proud tempers like the 
Kembles to-go through. 

'' My appearance of illness was occasioned entirely/' 
Mrs. Siddoiis writes about this time to a friend, " liy 
an agitating visit that morning from poor Mr. John 
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Kemble, on'accoLiiit of the givinj^ up of tlui jiriviite 
boxes, which, 1 fear, must be at last complied with. 
Surely nothin*^ over equalled tiie domineering of the 
mob in these days. It is to me inconceivable how 
the public at» large ^submits to be thus dictated to, 
against their better judgment, by a handful of im¬ 
perious and intoxicated men. In the meantime, what 
can the poor proprietors do but yield to overwhelming 
necessity ? Could I once feel that my poor brother’s 
anxiety about the theatre was at an end, I should be, 
marvellous to say, as well as I ever was in my life, 
-lint only conceive what a state he must have been in, 
how'ever good a face he might put upon the business, 
for upwards of three months ; and think what his poor 
wife and I must have suffered, when, for weeks to¬ 
gether, such were the outrages committed on Ids house 
and otherwise, that I trembled for even his personal 
safety; she, poor soul! living with ladders at her 
windows in order to make her escape through the 
garden iu case of an attack, J'vlr. Kemble tells me his 
nerves are much shaken. What a' lime it has been with 
ns all—beginning with fire and continued with fury! 
\et sweet sometimes are the uses-of adversity. They 
not only streiigtlieu I'arnily affection, but teach us all 
to walk humbly ^\ith our Grod, 

Yours, 

S. S/’ 

The fury of the rioters was princi})ally directed 
against John Kemble, “ Black Jack,” as he was called. 
They never lost a certain respect for the great actress 
who had served them so long and so faithfully. We 
know the story of her appealing through the windows 
of her sedan-chair to the riotous crowds assembled 
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round the; tlioatre*, “^(iood people^ Int me pass; 1 am 
Surah Sichloiis/^ and of the i)iob immodlately fuUing^ 
bank to make way for the dignified Queen of Tragedy. 
TJie whole business disheartened and saddened her, 
however. 1 have not always mcli gratitflde in a play¬ 
house,” Garrick said, and she but re^)eated his words 
with a sigh. She wrote to her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Henry Siddons:— 


‘^Octr. Jubilee Hay, 

, “Westbourne Farm, 

My Hear Harriet, “Paddington. 

Mrs. Statrling has kindly undertaken to deliver 
a parcel to you, which consists of a Book directed to 
you at West bourne, and a little Toy apiece fdr niy dear 
little (airis. I would give you an account of our 
Theatrical Situation if my right hand were not so weak 
that it is with difficidty iliat 1 hold my pen—1 believe 
you saw it blistered at Liverpool, and 1 am sorry to 
say it is but little better for everything 1 have tiw^d to 
strengthen it. However, the papers give, as I under¬ 
stand, a tolerably accurate account of this iiarbarous 
outrage to decency and reason, wliich is^a Is ationai dis¬ 
grace: where it will end, Heaven knows,’aiid it is now 
generally thought, I believe, that it fvill not end with- 
(mt the intcrfereiu’e of Government, and, if tlicy have 
any recollection of the riots of the year '80, it is 
wonderful they have let*it go tlius far. 1 think it very 
likely that 1 shall not appear any mo]*e this season, for 
nothing shall induce me to place myself again in so 
painful and so degrading a situation. Oh, how glad 
am 1 that yoti and my dear Harry are out of it all! 1 

long to hear how you are going on ; tell me very soon 
that yoa are all well and prosperous, and happy. 1 
find Mr, Harris is going to leave his house in Marlbro’ 
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Street, and* you will have to let it to some other 
tenant at the end of his term—I forget how long he 
took it for. There is a Print of Mrs. Fitzhngh’s Pic¬ 
ture coming out very soon; I am told it will be the 
finest tiling that has, been seen for many years. The 
Picture is more rdally like me than anything that has 
been done, and 1 shall get one for yon and send it by 
the first opportunity. J have l)ecn amusing myself 
vrith making a model of Mrs. Fitzhngh, which every¬ 
body says is Uker than anything fhat ever yet w^as seen 
of that kind. I ho])c there is modelling Clay to be 
liad in Edinburgh, for, if it he possible, I will model 
a bead of my dear Harry when T go there, (five him 
my love and my blessing. Accept the same for your¬ 
self and the darling eliildreii. Hemcmbcr me kindly 
to all our friends, but most afl’tlv. to dear Miss Dallas 
and the family of Hume. Patty will write to you 
])y Mrs. Sterling; /tei' letter will, I hope, be better 
written and more entertaining than mine. God bless 
you my dc^arest Harriet. 

“ Comps, whether it was his or himself, 

^‘To Mrs'. H.'Siudo.ns.’^ 

The riots were renewed on various occasions again, 
and tliough the frighlene'^ managers, by the aid of 
apologies aiifl humiliations of all sorts, staved off a 
repetition of violence, the rate of the new house as 
a paying concern was sealed ’ it had been a mistake 
artisticallv and financially from the first, and soon 
ceased to be used as a theatre. A poodle drove Goethe’s 
and Schiller’s plays from the stage of the Weimar 
Theatre, the “dog Carlo” and Master‘Betty drove 
Macbeth and Coriofams from Covent Garden; in both 
instances, the public was justified iu its conclusions, 
but not in the manner in which it expressed them. 
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By their suppression of all applause and *tlie restric¬ 
tions they laid on thcii* audience, the potentates of 
Weiincr stop])ed all dramatic spontaneity ; by the size 
and umvicldiuevss of tlu; tlioatn* they built, and the 
banishment of the lower part of tlie audience to a 
distance from the stag-c, tlu' propfietors of Covent 
Garden deprived their art of the indispensable verdict 
of the ordinary public. The Kembles’ school of dra- 
matic art also was passing away, ^flicy bad substituted 
for the uaiuraluess and variety f)f Oarrick^s style a 
measured and stately dignity. This slatcliiiess was 
now destined t',i b(' .succeeded by the impetuosity and 
.spontaiujous passion of Kean. 

We have seen that oiic of the boys introduced bv Jobn 

Be •• 

Ktmibh' into the Witches’ vScenc in Mnrhifh, and sub¬ 
sequently turned away for disobedience, was narued 
Kdinimd Kean. This little inij), UTideterred liv hard¬ 
ship, degradation, and niiseiy, had develoj)ed into one of 
the grearw^t geniu'>;es tliat fwt r trod the MnglisK stage. 
IMany are the stories g’iveu of Mrs. Siddons’^ first 
irieetiug with Kean, out all are unanimous that it 
was by no means a creditable [lerforrnauec so far 
afi the young actor was concerned. *lt was in Ire¬ 
land, eitbcj’ at Ihdfast or Cork, Kean had been 
engaged to act with her. As usual, instead of learn¬ 
ing his part, he employiul the interim between her 
arrival and the play iiv drinking with some friends, 
with such success that when he came upon tlie stage 
the whole of his part bad vanished from his nieiiiory; 
be was, therefore, obliged to improvise as he went on. 
Needless to -say, his performance was a tissue of iiou- 
sense, sentences without meaning, drunken absurdities 
of all sg»rts. The audience was not a cridcal one, but 
Mrs. Siddoiis’s disgust may be imagined. The next 
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play to be pcrl'ornied M as .Doiaj/as, and in this Keati 
played Young Norvpl. Whether ho was ashamed, and 
wished to show the great actress that lie, too, was an 
aetor, it is impossible to say, but he imparted such 
pathos and spirit to the part, that she was surprised 
into admiration. After the play (Kean himself tells us) 
she came to him, and patting him on the head, said: 

You have played well. Sir. It \s a ]>ity, but there 
too little of you to do anything.’' 

AVhen the little man arrived in London, Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons announced their intention of honour¬ 
ing with their presence the new acto^j’s performance 
of Othello. A relative of Kean, who was very anxious 
about the result of the Kemble decision, placed herself 
in a box opposite, to observe the effect the performance 
produced on them. The Queen of Tragedy sat erect 
and looked cold ; Mr. Kenihle gave a grave attention. 
But as the young actor warmed to his part, Mrs. 
Siddops showed a pleased surprise, and at last leaned 
forward, her fine head on her arm, c|uitc engrossed 
in the scene, while Kemble exprbsstjd continual appro¬ 
bation, turning to his sister as each point told. At 
tlie triumplKa/t close of the performance, Keanes friend 
approached the Kembics^ box.^ Airs. Siddons w'ould 
not allow that this cxtrao»*dinary genius was the lad that 
had acted with lier before. Perhaps,^’ she said, ^^he 
had assumed the name of Kean.” “ Theji the present 
one has every right to drop it,” said Kemble ; he is 
not Kean, but the real Othello.” Yet Kemble must 
have known that night that a greater than be had arisen. 
It must have been a noteworthy scenes those two 
remarkabh- figures of a by-gone age, sitting in judg¬ 
ment on the little gentleman Aho,” as Kemble said, 

w-is always so terribly in earnest,” while he fretted 
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and fiiincMl on that whore he was ’dcstiiicd to 

initiate a jiew ideal of drajnatic art. 

Maeroady gives an interesting account of his first 
meeting the great actress whom every young aspirant 
looked u]) to with sucli awe. It was at l^ktjwcasthi; the 
Gamester and Douglas were the piay^* selected, and the 
young actor received tlie appalling information that he 
Trvas to act with her. With doubt, anxiety, and trepi¬ 
dation he set about his work, the thought of standing 
by the side of tlio great mistress of lier Art lianging 
over him in U^rroreni. At last slie arrived, and ho re¬ 
ceived orders tp go to the Uueon's Head Hotel to 
rehearse. The impression, he says, the first sight of 
lier made on him recalled the page’s descri])tioii of 
the effect of Jane dc Montfort’s appearance on him in 
Ioanna Baillie’s tragedy. It was 

Ho queonly. so jintl so nuhlt'. 

In her grand, but good -na'ured manner, having seen 
his nervousness, she siciu, “I hope, Mr. Macrcady, 
you liavc brought some hartshorn and water with you, 
as 1 am told you arc terribly frightened At me,” and 
she made some remarks about his being a very young 
husband. Her daught<3r Cecilia went smiling out of 
the rooni/aiid left them to the business of the morning. 

Her instructions were vividly impressed on tlie 
young actor’s memory,, and he took his leave with fear 
and trembling. The audience were, as usual, encourag¬ 
ing, and the first scene passed with applause ; but in 
the next—his first with Mrs. Beverley—his fear over¬ 
came him to that degree, tliat for a minute his pre¬ 
sence of mind forsook him; his mcmoi y seemed to 
have ^one, and he-stood bewildered. She kindly 
whispered the word-to him, and the scene proceeded. 




The eiithiisiastic yoiuij^ actor goes on :— 

She slond hK'ik- i n Inn ol ONfolloiK'i'. ilm' iU'tin;.''wus pr'ifoct, 

:ni(l. fis 1 rnf‘nll il. 1 iln not wondor. novice ;ik i wfi'--., nt niv ''linim- 
lion \vln*n on lli(, ^Yjtil Iict. liut in llio jiroj^rcsf, (jf the pJ;iy I 

i^ciulually more nsul more ui^ M‘lf-pre!!>c^idon. jmd in thr* In 

M one, Ilf- 'ilfii'd l>y till' -.idi: win:;. Inv tlio cnc nf ivn- 

• ■ntrunce. on m v nlter.'iiice of the wunh. ■■'Mv -.vilo and sistci I W'-II 

ifj ’ 

^Yf‘ll! tiicri' in loii one p.inj^ ninve. and 1 lien Jiivcwcll wmldl" he 
l-iisi'd li( r huiuTr. » liqijiiiif;' loudly nnd csilliriL; out: •• Uvavo. Sii. 
iniivo! " in -ielit oi jniil of ilu‘ uudiiMjce, Avho joined in Iku- a])}iLniM'' 
On tiial evoniii;^ I amis ('nfra>Ji*d 1.) a h.ill, '• wlioiv* all the hcip'- 
llcs "—not of Vcro'iii. hut of NcYYcasth'—were to meet. ^Ir-. Siddon-. 
idle! the pliiv, -enl to me to .suy. wlien 1 I’as dressed, would oe 

elad in .see nii- in her imnn On eoino in. she ■•wished.’’ .-.ho --iin,. 
■■ to L.'i\e me a foA\ v.oid-- f imK ii-e heforo tadsine leave of uus Y-' 
ire in 11)0 ! U'ht "aA. ' hne said. ■■ Imt. temeinher wliat I sav--stn 
'tudy. sludy, and <lo not inavrv till you are thirty. 1 remon 
wh.it it was In he o!)li.jeii .o smdy a' n ilv \ou)’ aoe willi a Wri 
faniily alioiit me. Itewaieof tJi.it: lieep yoni mind on yoni art. 
not j-eitiil _\ ii.ii' ‘ t',id\. and yen are 'eit'iiii to -aecood. J hiniv. \ . 
aio e\]>ei h'd at a hall to-niiiht, so T nill not (hlain you. Iml, do .s,i 
foryet niT wmah-. -sludv mil, and tJod hieSs you.” llor ayoiM'- iseo 
u’dhnie. and oltenin rmnnenl-'of di .sjiondeiie.y liave come to eheirme 
lii-r aetm;.^ uas a rei cJalion to luc , which caci’ afler iiad its inllneiea 
'll me m llu' study "f mv ait. Kase. f 4 ;iaee. untiririf^ cncro'V thioi,. e 
all the MirialM.iU'. of human passion, hjended into that Lfrand and 
m.a.ssivi' .styhs had iici'n Avitl) herthi re.-iult of jiatiinl. apjiii-adOn 
lust Aviliiessin:^ her s\nndeiliil iuj|ti;rsoiiations 1 may amIIi the jioi-l 

’J'lw n fell J like some wateln'r ol the skie.s 
Wlieij a now jdani"* saaiihs into hi.s ken." 

' ( 

And 1. ean onli liken \he elha-i lliev prodn'-ed on me, m dis (dojiin^r 
jieA\ train-; (.d 1h->uoh1. to th'" awakening' powej- that 3Iieiiael 
Anf.,ndo's .sk('t( h of the (’(dossal liead in the F;'rnc.sjn.a is .s.'dii to liave 
had on the mind of liajdiael. 
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> i'A'i ^v()iitU;r tiial ^Irs. 
‘ lliliili of rrViroiiifut, 


’now scriouslv bc’sran 
Already, in 1805^ slu* hud 


S'' .1; a 1' I a frioiul; 


li is bcTti'i to work liard and 


witli 


ll I can hut add lltrco hiiiKirod 


!f, jiiy present income, 1 shall be perfectly well 
'• ded Ibr ; and I am resolved when that is aecom - 


.V'. ’ E) make iio nun'o positive eiiga^cmients in 
..niic'- 1 trust that (lod in Ills fj:reat rncrey will 

' .saijie ii;(‘ lo do it; and ij.eu, oh, how lazy, aiic? saucy, 
.n- i lirippy will J he !,, You will have someth.iu^ to do, 
L can tell you, rny dear, to keep me in oii^ler.”' This 
ion^iu^ now became a distinct detormiiaatiou. 


In i\M) ii luws writtoii some time before, one to 
dames BaUautyne andmne to Lady Ilarcourt, she j^ave 
.'presftion to tliis determination. To Lady Harcourt 

I V 

>he wiote :— 

You see where. I aui, and must know the plane by 
representations as well as reports, I daresay, at least 
mv lord does, yea, ‘ ever}" coigiie and vantage ’ o£ this 
vi.nci able pile, and envies mo the view of it just before 
me here 1 am writing. This is an inn. 1 set myself 
down here tor the adyantage of pure air and perfect 
quiet, father than lodge in Leeds, most disagreeable 
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town in H'is Maje.^ty's dominions, God bless liini. 
This day my task finislies. 1 have played there tour 
nights, and am very tired, of Kirkstall Abbey. It is 
too sombre For a person of iny age, and 1 am rn* 
antiquarian. • It is, however, extremely beautiful. 1 
am going to Yo«k for a wee’k, and 1 hope while I 
am there to hear from you, my ever dear Lad)'^ Har- 
eourt. I must work a little while longer to realise 
the blessed prospect (almost, T thank (rod, within 
my view) of sitting down in j>eace and quiet for the 
remamdor of iny life. About 1*250 more a year will 
secure to me tlic comfort of a carria«:e, and, believe 
me, it is one of tlic favourite objects in that prospect 
that i shall hav<^ the happiness of s(;eing you and 
my dear Lord Harcourt often, very often ; for though 
time and circumstances, and tliat proud barrier of 
high birth, liave all com billed to separate our persons, 
yet allow me the modest ambition to think our minds 
are kindred ones, and, on my part, united ever since 1 
had tlic honour and good fortune to be known to 
you. How could it be otberwistc, since to know you 
both is to - esteem and love you? And now, my dear 
Lady Ilarcoui*c; I must leave you to dress for Belvi- 
dcra. It is very sulky wc«thcr, and T am not i’ the 
mood for acting, but T must play yet a Ifttle while 
longer, and tlieii! how peaceful, how comfortable shall 
I be, after the storms, the tempests, and afflictions of 
my laborious life! God bless and preserve you, who 
are to make a large share of my happiness in that hour 
of peace.^^ 

To James Ballautyne she expresses licjrself in the 
same tenor:— 

1 am wandering about the werld to get a little more 
money. I am trying to Secure to myself the comfort 
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of a Carriaf'c, whicli is now an absolute necessary to 
me^ and then—then will I sit down iii quiet to the end 
of my days. You will perhaps be surprised to hear 
that J am not abundantly rich, but you know not the 
expeuccs I have incurred in times past and the losses 
1 have Sustain^ ; the}" drain ones purse beyond imagi¬ 
nation. I shall be at York till the loth inst., from 
thence I go to Birmingham where I shall remain till 
the Uh of August, from the Sotli of August till the 
l.^t of Scpti. I shall be at Manchester and them return 
to that deai; Ifut my borne.' You would scarcely 
know that Swc(:t little Spot it is so improv'd Since you 
Sa\v it. T believe tho* I wrote you about my new 
dining lloom and the pretty Bed^dianiber at the end 
of it, where you arc to sleep uiiaimoyd by your former 
neighbours in their mangers. Stalls, 1 should say, I 
believe. All the Lavvrells are green and flourishing, 
all tiie wfjodcu garden pales, hidden by Sweet Shrubs 
and flowbs that form a verdant wall ail round nje ; oh ! 
it is tlu' prettiest little tiooK in all the world, and 1 
do hope you will Sooi conic and Say you tktiik so. 
Your letter Surpris'd me in ray Garden of Eden, where 
it found me, ^ chewing the Cud of STvhet and bitter 
fancy,’ you making that very moment the principal 
person in the Drama 6f my mnsings—and ‘ I said in 
my haste all men are liars.^ It was more than pro¬ 
bable that business, pleasure, illness and persons 
perhaps less deserving your regard, might have diverted 
recollection from one So distant So ineapable of 
heightening the joys, alleviating the Sorrows of this 
' working day world' and our hearts naturally yearn 
to those who Share our weal and woe. Y’^es, said I, 
his taste and feelings are alive to my talents; but he 
does not know me well enough to value me for Some 

16 
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qualities greater worth, whieli hi the honest ir ic 
of my heart J will. not bhish to seiv 1 possess—lie 
admires me for my Celebrity which is all he huows 
of me. No blame therefore attaches to him : he is 
ignorant of my real character, wdiich if he knew he 
would also appr<;?vc; at least if I am not much rais- 
takcii ill myself aud him—in myself 1 hn sure 1 uni 
not mistaken. It is a vulgar error to say we are 
ignorant of ourselves, for I am quite Sure that those 
who think at all Seriously must knoiv fhemsetnes better 
than anv other individual Crtw.” 

She had served the puhlic for over thirty-five years, 
and was now in her fifty-sixth year. Long since the 
ten thousand pounds, which was the original sum with 
which in the heyday of her prosperity she said she 
w^ould rest content, had been doubled. Some of this 
had been unfortunately investtal by Mr. Siddons, and 
some hafl been lost in Sberidaii^s bankruptcy; but 
still, for a person who had no very expeiisivii jiersonal 
tastes, whose children were ‘all jirovidcd for, it w'as a 
handsome provision. 

Physical'disabilities also began now to iriterl'cre wdtb 
her dramatic effects. Alas ! for the days when an 
“exquisite, fragile, creature” acted Venus in Gar- 
riek’s procession, and with her rosy lips whispered 
promises of sw’eatraeats into little Tommy Dibdiii’s 
ear. The actress had grown stout and unwieldy in 
person. When she acted Isabella, and knelt to the 
Duke, imploring mercy for her brother, two attendants 
had to come forward to help her to rise; and to make 
this appear correct, the same ceremony was gone 
through with a young actress who performed the same 
4 )art aud did not need any assistance whatever. By 
caricatures and portraits done’of her at the time we 
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cun sc‘(.' liow niisliapc'ly sl){^ had becorn^. Convcn- 
tioiialitv juid hardness replaced the old spontaneity and 
pathos; the action of the arms was more pronounced, 
the voice was unduly raised, and the deficiency in beauty 
and charm was supplied bv eneriry ani raid, Mrs, 
Siddons was only two years older tfchan her brother. 
l)ut her physical and mental pjifls had deteriorated 
much more rapidly. The fact of the sister’s dra- 
matic pow'or havinjif Ijccn a natural jrift, and his the 
result of industry and liard work, made liers fail more 
completely wjth v. anin;^- strength, llesidcs all the dis- 
ahiliti<'s of advancing age, that terrible fear of being 
sup])Iantcd was ever before her eytvs. Mrs. Jordan 
had some years before snatched the laurels Froni her 
brow in, llosalind ; now rumours were wafted across 
the (Channel of a yoang and lovely actress, Miss 
O'Neill, who had taken all hearts captive as Juliet (a 
part Mrs. Siddons could neviT personati' satisfactorily) ; 
the ma.U'hlcss beauty oJ form of the young aspirant, 
her sensibility arid tenderness wen' the theme of every 
tongue. ‘'"To hear these people talk, one would think 
/ had never drawn a Lear," she said sadlv. * 

The old sensitiveness and pride itifnained. She 
accused the jmblic of taking pleasure in mortifying 
their old filvourites by*netting up new idols ; I have 
been three times threatened with eclipse, first by 
means of Miss BrnntQn (afterwards Lady Oraven), 
next by means of Miss Smith, and lastly by means 
of Miss O^Neillj nevertheless,” she added, “ J am 
not yet extinguished.^’ Mrs, Siddons had no right 
to complain. Site had drunk fully the draught of 
success and appreciation, and had been singularly 
exempt from rivalry- in her own particular walk. 
No public, how^ever ■ indulgent, can save an actress 

16 ^ 
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from the yjchalticR of old Slie hersolf had su];- 

planted Mrs. (Irawford, and not very ^ontly. The 
transition point—the last in her life—had hoou reached, 
the chapter of active professional life was closed for 
ever, yet shcr could, not resign herself to accept the 
decrepitude* and ^inactivity of old age. “I feel as if 1 
were mounting the first steps of a ladder conducting 
me to another world,” she sighed. Moore mentions 
meeting her at the house of Rogers r 

Mrs. Siddons canic in the evening ; had a good deal 
of conversation with her, and was, for the first time in 
niv life, interested hv her off the stage. She talked 
of the loss of friends, and mentioned Iierself as having 
lost twenty-six friends in the eourse of the last six years. 
It is something to have, had so many. Among other 
reasons for her regret at leaving the stage was, that 
she always found in it a vent for her private sorrows, 
which enabled her to bear them better; and often she 
has gof. credit for the truth and feeling of her acting 
when she was doing nothing' more than relieving her 
owm heart of its grief. 

She took’her' professional farewell of the stage on 
the 29th of June 1812. As carlv as three o’clock in 

tr 

the afternoon people began to assemble about the pit 
and gallery doors, and at half-past four the mob was 
so great, that those who had come early, in the hope of 
getting a good place, were carried away by the rush of 
the increasing crowd under the arches. So great was the 
concourse of people, that not more than twenty of the 
weaker sex obtained places in the pit, and the house was 
crammed in every part. The play was Lady Macbeth, 
When the great actres.s made her appearance, she was 
received with thunders of applause; for a yioment 
emotion overcame her, but, collecting herself, she went 
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through her part as luagiiificeiitly as in the early 
(lays. Often liave old play-goers described the scene 
cm that night. The grand pale face; the pathetic 
voice on the stage, speaking its last to those whom it 
had delighted and tlirilled for so jnany years. While 
among the audience, the heart-felt* sorrow, the deep 
silence, only Ijrokeu by smotliered sobs \ then the 
irrepressible burst of fctdiiig when the scene, in which 
she ap])(’(irs for tin? last time in Lady Macheth was 
over, for the audience^ cuold hear it no longer. The 
applause continiud from the time of her going off till 
she again ajjpf^aved, to s])eak licr address. Whim 
sileuc(‘ was restored, she began the tollowiug farewell, 
written by her neplicw Horace Twiss :— 

Who lim rut folt Imv iisp ondc.ir^ 

The fi.'iid rt'ineuihriiui’o of our forniet yoarR ? 

■^Vhii lias not Riddl'd, when doom’d ti> Joavo at last 
'I'ho hujiOR of yoalh, llie hiiliitR of the* jiasi, 

'fon LfifiUNaiid lioH and mtiTosiR, tlvii imj)!irt 
*-i;euiid naUire to 'lan lunirl, 

Aiiil \\ ii*ai hin:^' round it *1 sc*, lihe tendrils, elirnh, 

tji xorJn^' h :i I', iiiid snm-liiu'd hy iinie! 

» • 

\ o•^ I at LhiR nmuji'nl crowd njion my rnii^c^ 

S(‘‘ lu oi hriglit d.avR f*)r over lott hohind, 

lio't’h!.. vihioiw of onraplnrcii youtii, 

\\ ill n iioj/O and fanffy wore the hues of trxith. 

And h'n^f fortroTton ytiar*', that almost seem 
The faded tiucos of a morninjr dream! 

SweoL are thoso mouwiful thoughts: for Ihoj’- renew 
The ploasmxf sense of all 1 owe to you, 

Kor each inspiring smile, and soothinjr tear— 

Fur those full honours of my lons^ career. 

That choei’M my oarliost hope and chased my latest fear. 

And thouj;!) for me those tears shall flow no more. 

And the w'arm sunshine of vour smile is o*( r; 

*rhuUf^li the bright beams are fading fust away 
That shone unclouded through my summiu' day ; 
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Vcl itit'u.iiiy iv'llcd iIkd hulu 

O’O! liu; iliiri sliiulowR of lli(‘ ni^lit. 

Vriil lt‘ud Ic l.’dcr life <'1 sntlcr louo. 

A Uiunnh^'i't linl — u hislri' of Ikm ii 

Ju(l^r(.v, ! to wlioTi'i till* 

*'f loiliiK 's toi-lin}' iK'viT !>;ioUi' in vain, 

IV'rhiips Yimr*’U':iv<V. wboii y^-ais iuivi* ^iluit'd by. 
And iMMuliojis waUo a llortin^^ sioh, 

iJiink on hot inutt jxnui'd so lono 

Thii (‘InujuM ‘'oij’ous of voiu' Sintkosju'iuv'-i f!on^^: 
(hi hor. who. ]i:ul!ng,io votiirn no niuno, 

Is ii(‘\v the niouinor she ]>iil soi'inod hoforo . 
llorsoll siiliiluod, tfio nioll'niif .''poll. 

And In’onlhoH, with KWolIin^ hoail. lion lony. 

Hot hist karowell. ,- 


As she rcacbcd tlio end, all st<tjjc exigency and 
restraint was forgotten, her voice was broken by real 
sobs. As soon as the bush of emotion had passed, 
the audience seemed suddenly to awake to the fact 

V 

that it i’eally was tint last tinn; tliey would ever s(u: 
the marvellous actress, wiioin at one time they Iiad 

f . 

almost idolised. Not satisfied with their usual method 


of expressing tludr feelings, they stood upon the scats, 
and eheerod her, waving their hats foi’ several 
minutes. It hj>pt'ared to lie the wish of liiC majo¬ 
rity of the aiidienee tdiat the nlav should conclude with 

•/ J */ 

this scene, llie curtain was therefore dni^iped; but 
(xeinble came forward, and aiiiioimeed that, if it was 
the wish of the liouse, the play sliould proceed. The 
audience was divided, and the farce of The Spoilt 
Child b('gan, amidst loud acclamation from one side 
and disap]>ointmcut from the other. This continued 
during the whole of the first act, with constant cries of 


The fifth act! the fifth act! ” 


It was found impos¬ 


sible to allay popular excitement; the house was all 
noise and confusion, and the voices on the stage were 
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''•'>taljy inaudihlc. The curtain therefore, again 

n;upj)(;(l ; aiul tlu: audience, shortly after, quietly dis- 
jjcrsed. 

So vaniislu'd from her siglit that world over which, 
lor tlu; space of thirty-five years, sh^ had reigned 
Miprcinc, that world that made Lej joy and sorrow ; 
b(‘forc; which, in spite of the )naTiy temptations that 
had hcs(;t her, she could feel wdth pride she had 
never viegraded the supreme gift of genius. Amidst 
het poignant regrets, at least she had nothing tragic, 
nothing irrei.nediable* to mourn, like so many of her 
sisters in the same profession. Diflerences of opinion 
had come between her and tliem, bnt all that was for¬ 


gotten ivow in the anguish of ‘‘ Farewell.” She only 
reniern'neved that first night of triumph, its terrors, 
and its delicious ecstasy ; the weeks, months, and years 
of ap[)rcciaU;d happy work, dreams fulfilled ; parts she 
had studied anil conned as u yoniig girl, unconscious of 
the; future in store for her, acted with overwiu'lining 
success. iVo Arabian Night’s Dream of good fortune 
could iiavc he*en imjre brilliant or more complcti*; 
but, as in all things human, the KUictir.u had s(;t in. 
She had touched such heights, that tfeCre must iieciN- 
sarily be a rct]n.\. 

She hitd loved her profession, not only for tlie 
measure of applause, but for the daily bustle and 
work, which, to a w^^man of kicr energetic tempera¬ 
ment, was enjoyable in itself. 

Uogers tells us that, sitting with her of an after¬ 
noon, years after tlic curtain had dropped on h(‘r 
farewell performance, slic would vividly reca-li every 
moment of her stage life. This is tiie time 1 used 
to bq thinking of going to the theatre : first came die 
pleasure of dressing for my part; and then, tlie plea- 
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sure of acting it; but that is all over now/' in hr - 
early days even, she ahvays confessed that her spirlN 
were not equal, and her internal resources were tocf 
few for a lilc of solitude. 

After long «years ^pent amidst the intoxication of 
applause, to Avithdfi'aw into the tAvilight of ])rivate life 
must alAvays he a great trial. The niglitly stimnlus, 
the mental habit of sUidying for a certain object, the 
prodnotion of evanescent emotions and transitory 
effects, must have a deteriorating effect on the noblest 
disposition. Shrcvi^d Miss Jierry, in lier Journal, 
dated February 2lth, 1811, mentions a visit she paid 
at Westbonrne. ‘'Mrs. Siddons received mo, as she 
ahvays does, in a manner that flattered my internal 
vanity, for she has the germ of a superior nature in 
her, though burnt up by the long-continued brand of 
popular applause''; and Fanny Kemble writOvS r “What 
a price my Aunt Siddons has paid for her great cele¬ 
brity ! \J'^eariuess, A^aeuity, and utter dead ness of sjjirit. 
The cup has been so highly'flaA’oured, that life is 
absolutely Avithont sorrow or sAA^'eetness to her now, 
nothing but “tastdless insipidity. She has stood on a 
pinnacle till all*' things have come to look flat and 
dreary ; mere shapeless, colourless, level monotony to 
her. Poor Avoman ! What a fate to he condenmed 
to 1 and yet how she has been envied as well as 
admired ! ” 

We doubt if the weariness and vacuity was as great 
as lier niece was inclined to think. Advanced age and 
impaired powers always bring a certain deadness and 
indifference ; but she had mental resources the young 
girl did not take into consideration. She kept a large 
circle of firm and attached friends. She was not 
without intellectual pursuits. Although showing no 
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::ir+u:ni.tr genius in any other department* of life but 
the stage, she had a fine cultivated taste for artistic 
and beautiful tilings. She employed much of her 
time in modelling, and executed many respectable 
pieces of work. Her childish lov^) of Milton revived 
again now, and after her retiremeni she published a 
small volume of extracts from his poems. Above all, 
she had the support and consolation of a pure un¬ 
swerving religious faith ; through her chequered life 
of triumph and bereavement, joy and sorrow, Sarah 
Siddons had ever kept that alive in her heart. It saved 
her in many a crisis, and illumined the darkened road 
that lav before her. 

t/ 

The following verses, written by her at this time, 
are a truer indication of her frame of mind than any 

■r 

conclusions drawn frem external observation by out¬ 
siders :— 


S:iv, vrliiiiV tuc' bnghtoHl wrcutli of f:nuo. 

lint nuikorM Iju ts* ioit oponiu'^ oloso : 

Ah ! whiit’rt tho,woi !a8 iJiost pirating droaui, 
Jiui fragunoit^ of ropOMi? ^ 

JjOftd 1110 wlu’i'o })oa,co with .sUsady Ininit " 

Tt’O iniiiglod cup of lifo shall hold ; 

WJioi'O Tinio hliutl smoothly pour hih sand. 
And Wisdom tiirii that sand to 

Then hujily nt Kclixioii’.s sluino 

This weary heart its load shall lay. 

Each 70 /.s 7? iiij’- fatal love roKign, 

And passion melt in tears away 


She had now leisure for journeys abroad and the 
enjoyment of intellectual pleasure outside her profes¬ 
sion which she had never had before. In the autumn 
of 1814 she made au excursion to Paris in company 
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with }»er brother John, her youiif^est tiau^^hler, C-' *' 
and Miss Wilkinson. A short interval ot peace lau 
reigned, and all interested in art flocked from Engljmd 
to see the treasures that Na[>oleon had phiiiderod from 
every Euro})caii capital. The Apollo Eelvidere, 
amongst t>thers, he^d been set up in the statuary hall 
of the Louvre; and Campbell tells us how, giving his 
arm to Mrs. Siddons, they walked dovi-n the hall 
towards it, and stood gazing rapt in its divine beauty. 

1 could not forget the lionour^’^ Campbell tells us, 
quaintly, “ of being before him in tln^ comj)auy of ito 
auymt a worsflipper; and it certainly’ increased my 
enjoyment to sec the first intervic\v betwi^en the 
paragon of Art and that of Nature.*’ 

The ‘‘paragon of Nature** was evidently much 
struck, and remained standing silently gazing for some; 
time; then slie said, solemnly, “What a great idea it 
gives us of (rod, to think that He has made a human 
being c^jpable (jf fashioning so divine a form ! 

As they walked round the‘hall, Campbell toll', ns, 
he saw’ every eye fixed upon her. * Her stately bearing, 
her noble expression, made a sensation, though the 
crowd (jvidcntlv did not know who she was, as he 
heard wliispt;rs ol “Who is 8110 ? Is slni not an 
Englishwoman V *’ * 

Crubb ilobinsoji, in liis MnrioirSj also tells us that 
he heard someone say in the Louvre, Mrs, iSiddons 
is below.’* H(^ instantly left the Ilaphaels and Titians 
and went in search of her. She was walking with her 
sister, Mrs. Twiss. He noticed her grand air and 
fascinating smile, but he w’as disturbed that so glorious 
a head should have been covered with a small chip 
hat. She knit her brows, also, t6 look at tluj pictures, 
as if her sight were not good; <aiid he remarked a 
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■ : u two about licT inouthj aud a littlo c’oarsouess ol‘ 

'■ . 11 '( ssioii. 81io n'liAaiiied two months in Paris, and 
V' V hear of lior goiiif? to a review held by the King. 
i>ije w'as been toiling along towards the Champs do 
Mars, heated and flushed, and in clouds ,of dust; and 
a joke is inadti on the subject of litw “ saving. ’ 

Further suiteriiig was in store for her in the death 
oi‘ her son Henry. He died of consumption, like his 
sisters. Manager of the Edinburgh Theatre, and in 
tlu, prime of life, his loss was a great one both to his 
family and tju* FdinLui'gh public. His poor mother 
wrote :— 

« 

‘^ Wcstbourne, 18l.b. 

“This third shock has, indeed, sadly shaken me, 
mnl, although in the very de[jths of* afHictioii, 1 agree 
with you that consolation may be found, yet tbe voice 
of nature will for a time ovi;rpower that of reason : 
and J cannot but remember ‘ that such tilings were, 
and \Vi.rc most dear to 

'■ ! itiu toliTably well,' but have no voici*. This is 
eiitirdy n(“rvou‘'U(*ss, hnd line weather will liring it back 
tome. Write to me, arid let me recciVe con?-ol<ition in a 
better account of your prccions bealtli. My brother 
and Airs, Kemlde have been very kind and attentive, 
as indeed thev aiwuvs were in all events of sickness or 

•i' v 

oi‘ sorrow. The little that was left oi’ my poor sight 
is almost washed away-by tears, so that 1 fear 1 writer 
scarce legibly, (fud^s will be done ! ” 


Later, slic eomplained :— 

“1 don't, know why, unless that 1 am older and 
feebler, or that X am now without a prolessiou, whicl’i 
forced me out of myself in niy former alllictioiis, but 
the loss of my poor dear Henry seems to have laid a 
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heavier haiifl ux>on my mind than any I have 
tained. I drive out to recover my voice and inv 
spiritSj and am better while abroad ; but I come hom'* 
and lose them both in an hour. T cannot read or 
do anything tlse buj; jiuddle with my clay. I have 
begun a full-lengtli figure of Cecilia; and this is a 
resource which fortunately never fails me. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh approves of it, and that is good encouragement. 
1 have little to complain of, except a low voice and 
lower spirits.” 

All these letters do not look like the xjroud, hard, 

self-suflieient woman so often described. We see her 

♦ 

sorrowing sincerely, but not giving way to unreasoning, 
ilespairing grief; recognising that all tlio brightness and 
elasticity of lifi^ had gone, but doing, nobly and prac¬ 
tically, what she could to helj) those that were left. 

Before tin; end of the year she had arranged with 
Mr. James Ballantyiie to act ten nights for the benefit 
of her sjjm’s family : — 

“ A thousand thousand tliaifks to you inv kind and 
good friend for- your most delig^itful and gratifying 
letter. You* do ific justice in believing that whatever 
c(»ndurcs to your happiness, or that ojicrates against 
it, must ever be intciresting to me ; and as the happi¬ 
ness and health of your ^xcellcilt and most* respect¬ 
able mother is, t know, the first object of Satisfaction 
which this world contains for .vour duteous mind, I 
am, indeed, most truly happy, for both your sakes, to 
receive so comfortable an account of her. I can con¬ 
ceive no blessing comparable to that of having such a 
Son, and such a one was my own dear and lamented 
Henry. This last blow lay, indeed, for some time 
most heavily upon me; but wbeir I recollect th,‘it his 
pure Spirit has exchangM a Sphere of painful and 
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: iivicms existence, with which lie was iil-c*dlculate(l to 
^ fortlie regions of everlasting peace and joy, I 

K*el the Selfibliiicss of my Sorrow, and repeat those 
words, which as often as repeated seem to tranquilize 
my mind, ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord^taketh away ■ 

* Jr 

blessed be the name of the Lord.’,. I hope my visit 
to Edinborough will be beneficial to my dear Son’s 
family ; at least, it will evince the greatest pi‘oof of 
respect for that Public on whom they depend, which it 
is in my i»ower to give. 1 have some doubts whether 
the motives >vbirh induce me to return to the Public 
after So long an abseuccj, will Shield me from the darts 
of malignity ; and when I think of what 1 have under¬ 
taken, altbo^ 1 feel courageous as to my intentions, I 
own inyself doubtful and weak -witli respect to the 
performance of the Ta^k which I liave niidcrtaken. It 
is a great disadvantage to have been so long disused to 
the excTtions I am call’d on to make, but I will not 
Suffer my.stdf to think of it any longer. As to the 
arrangement of the Plays, it must he left entirely to 
Mrs. Jf. Siddoiis, whose judgment I have always found 
to be as Strong as her disposition is aiihablc, and I 
can give her no higher praise. She is? indeed ‘ wisest, 
virtuoiiscst, discrcetest, best, ^c.,’ but 1 fear 1 shall 
never bu itble to present myself in Mrs. J5everlcy, who 
Should be not only handsome, hut young also. Believe 
me, my truly estimabje friend, I look forward witli 
the greatest satisfaction to the moment of Seeing you 
again; in the meantime do not e.xalt me too much ! 
You Seem to he in an error, on the Subject of my 
engagement, which I must rectify. The necessary^ 
expenses of Clothes, Ornaments, Travelling, &c., are 
more than my limited Income wouM afford, without a 
chance, at hast, of being able to cover these expenses. 




which all'T desiri'! and thci’ororc' I aiit to I'uiHl 


Eiijijagcinetit on my Ijrother^s Torm^.*’ 

Ill Nov('iiib(!r, therefore, we find lier inakliij; he? 
way by slow staj 2 ;es to Ediuburi;;]i. She st()p])(‘,d fin* 
several days ^it K-irby Moorside, witli Sir Ral])h and 
Lady Koe], and Uady Byron. In s])ite of nervousness 
and fatif^ue, she delighted her Bclinburgli audicuees. 
She had no reason to make a charge against her 
northern Friends oF unfaithfulness. 
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In JS17 Mrs. SiddcuiR, anxious, for the sake of licr 
daughter Cecilia, to see mure society, loft licr country 
retreat, Westhourne Farm, where so raaiiY hours of 
repose snatched from tlie turmoil of her j)roressi()na! 
life had been passed, and took a bouse iti Upper Baker 
Street It is the last house on the oast side overlook¬ 
ing tlie Kegent/s Park, and has a small b wn and 
garden heliind. 

On the froi.t, over the doorway, is a medallion 

t 

stating tliat Here Mrs. Siddons, the^ actress, lived 
from 18)7 to 1881,’* When the houses in Cornwall 
I’errace wore: about to be brought close to the; gate of 
the park, Mrs. Siddons appealed to the Prince Regent, 
who Lad ever remained her firm and courteous friend. 
He immediately gave orders that her view over the 
Park should not be shut off. The house, which is still 
unchanged in its internal arrangements, is now used 
as the estate office of the Portrnan property. The 
room she built out as a studio for modelling is 
screened off into compartments with desks for the 
transaction of business. That is really the only 
change that has been made. It is an old-fashioned. 
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comfortable house, panelled in dark oak. The i 

to the staircase has steps asceiidiiif^ and desceiuk ' 
and the stairs themselves twist round corners, off 
which branch unexpected passapjes, until they reach the 
first floor, where to the right opens the. dining-room, 
looking on ihe l^ifc garden, and beyond to the Park. 
There, between the (Grecian pillars w'ith their honey- 
suckle pediment, once hung the portrait of her brother 
John as Hotspur; now the space looks desolate and 
bare. 

Here she lived with her daughter Cecilia and Patty 
Wilkinson, her attached friend and comjianion. Some 
among us arci old enough to rememher having heard 
of her pleasant parties where all that was intellectual 
and delightful in the London of her day was assembled. 
There she wamld sometimes, to her intimate friends, 
give recitations of her favourite parts, having by this 
time relinquished doing so in public. iMiss Edgeworth 
describes one of these readings :— 

T hpMnl rc:ul :il •iH'r l(>\vn-h'>Liso ii portion ol 

Jit Hill V111, [ ■\\ as jiiort* struck atid lluni 1 ('mt wa.i 'witJi 

ati'v rciuliiiK iiimv lirc*. Tliis is fuck]y (*'i]>r(>ss!)i^ what 1 folt. T f< It, 
that f liad ucmt ladDi'c fully undcrtluod. or sutlicjcniIv aduiiiTd, 
hiiakcspcarc, or kifowu the full ]>owors of the liuiuau voice inid tlio 
l''uKHsh ]:niKU!i;,'(‘. Queen Kalhcriiic was a <*liara( U'l pcultaidv suited 
I'> her thiK'of hfc ani! to ]'f‘<nli)i{^. There,Avas iiothitio Uiat vcMiuirod 
gesture or v<du‘ui(‘Ui i iuc()m])ali!)lo AMth the s)tlin;jf atlilu.le. Tho 
c.iiiiposure find and the sort of .sujipresaed leeliug, arid toutdios, 

not bursth of tcudejof uiatr<tn]y, not youthful ti'iidereess, were 
all taA'oiD’ahle to the {^cuieral ctfect. 1 (pu'to f-,rgo1 to .i])plaud—1 
lliOAiyht slit' ANMs Avhal she appeared. Tho illusion AAas jM'rfect, till it 
was intenuipteil hy a hint from tier dauK’hter or nieec. I forj^et Avhich, 
that ^Irs. Suldons tvould ho oncouraf^ed hy haA’inf< some doiuonstrii- 
li(>ii ^iAU'ii of our foolings. 1 then ox])re.s8od mv admiration, hut the 
<'lifirm wins hroken. 

Maria Edgeworth seems to have remained friends 
with Mrs. Siddoiis, but her father, Richard Lovell 
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-’jdgeworthj hopelessly offended her the first time he 
ijct her:— 

Madam/’ he said, “I think I saw you perform 
Miliarnaiit five-and-thirty years ago.’^ 

Pardon me. Sir.” 

'Oh, then it was forty years ago*. recollect it.” 

“ You will excuse me, Sir, I never played Milla- 
mant.” 

*' Oh, but 1 recollect it.-” 

"I think,” sIh' said, stiffly turning to Rogers, “ it is 
time for me to change iny place,” and rising with 
nuich haughtiu(;ss she moved away. 

Many amusing stories were current of the dramatic 
manner which she imported into daily life. Her ques¬ 
tion. in the tragic; tones of Lady Macbeth, to the over¬ 
awed draper as she bought a piece of coloured print, 
‘'Will it wash?'^ The solemn reply to the Scotch 
jorovost, *' Beef eannet be too salt for me, my Lord ” 
and “ I a?.ked for water, Boy ; you ’vc brought mo beer.” 
Lord lhaconsfield told i*, story of his father* Isaac 
Disraeli, rci.urning hoqu' i ftor a visit to Loudon, and 
declaring that l.hc' ewent that had macbe mo8+ impres¬ 
sion on him was hearing Mrs. Siddoiis The Rip- 

stone Pippin is the finest apple in the world.” Moore 
says he remembered how proud he was of going 
to Lady Mount Edgeumbe^s suppers after the opera. 
It was at one of these, sitting between Mrs. Siddons 
and Lady f^astlereagh, be heard for the first time the 
voice of the former (never having met her before) 
transferred to the ordinary things of the world, and the 
solemn words in her most tragic tone, “ 1 do love ale 
dearly.'^ Sidney Smith also describes her as "stabbing 
the potatoes " ; and it ^is said that on hearing of the 
sudden death of an acquaintance, who had been "found 

17 
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dead iu lim bureau/’ she understood the latter 
mean a piece of furniture, and exclaimed, ‘ ' -or 
man ! How gat lie there? ” 

She was, as a rule, perfectly impervious to exter¬ 
nal iufluenci's, ignoring them in her self-abstraction. 
She lived through the most marvellous ])eriod of 
Mnglihli and European history, yet no incident seems 
to have miuh; an impression on her mode of thought or 
life. She never entered into political interests, though 
the fri(md of Fox, Uurke, and Sheridan, Her dra¬ 
matic world of romance was all-sutlicient for her. 
Hers was not a ready intelligence; she required time 
for (ivervthing, time to comprehend, ‘time to speak ; 
then' was nothing superficial about her, no vivacity 
ot manner. To petty gossip she could not eou- 
di'bcend, and evil-speaking she abhorred. She cared 
not to shine in gimeral conversation. Ask her her 
opinion, sht' could not give it until she had studied 
ev(i:ry side of the subject; then you might trust to it 
without a[)p(*al. This slowness of mental action led 
to a regal, stately, and inajestie hearing, that gradu¬ 
ally overlaid her genius to its detriment. As early 
as 1817, Fanny liuruev describes her as— 

Tlw licriiinc of .1 Irn^cMly. nuhlinic, ('Icv.ilod and so’oinn. in facr; .nui 
prrsnii truly iioblr .lud (‘nniinaniliiiif. in maiirn'i^, qu'■( and -ililT, in 
vou-f ilor)) and and (•onY('r-..ilion fortiial, Ki'iitnnticms. 

ralin. auduyv ! nxjx'clnd hot (o ha\'C‘ Ihmui all llud intovnstiti;^ ; 

dnlit at'\ a nd 'i'.vt'ctni's'- wiLlj wlncli hhe stnzoi i‘V('i-v up|Ktr<unit\ 
tt) striki' and to captivaK' upon tlu* hta^c had j)orRiiadfd iiu* that 
her mind -wa-. funned with that peculiar su',cep1ihili1y which, in 
clitTerent mudes. imisl <^lvc equal junverH to attrtud and delight in 
coiiiiuou lih . UuL I UciR very much mistaken. As a .stranger 1 mu''t 
luLvo luludrcd her uoblc a})pcaranf.e and beautiful countenanoe. anil 
have regretted that nothing in her conversation kept pace with then 
pioniisc. 

We read in 1801 of Campbell meeting her walking 
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on rijj banks of Paddington (^anal when she was 
at Wcstbourne, and in a licrfect agony of fear 
whij)pirig on his groat-coat,'’ and preparing himself 
for an interview with the ” great woman. ’ 

Washington Irving gives a cha/’acterktic sketch of 
her:— * 


Ji wjin .H r.-irc {^aMtidc-iiLimi O; '''*<• Ihf -if Tra^('fly thus oiil 

of hi r rcilw'n. Yci her iiuiiincr. ;il tlio sociiil }>cjanl, ‘-till pa r- 

trikort of lh(' Jiit.'l jrnivity of tni^^cdy. Not lhal ilu-to is an nn- 

wiDifiyrii'S's to iii>i rt i. hii( liiot liiort' is ;i dilKi-Tilty in ilirinvin^-aside 
the solotniiit >'■ of iony-.ir(jT»r{‘d ’n.ihit. Slio I'oniiridoil nio of Walter 
^I’ott's kni^rliLs. ■■ wii (■.nved tlio loeat tlicir i^loves of st<*el, and 

drnuk tlo- v<s 1 witic Mit'oti^li tnoir liolnu-ts hariod." Tlion* hoM 

< \<*r, otilJroly Hie 'iisposition lo ho ^r;n ions. and to play lier [)ar 1 liko 
liersidf in comors ition She. Iiio’-olon*. o\oli'in^n*d atiocdoti' and 
JiJCidonl. in Llie ( oni'si' of wiio-h '■Ju d( t.i'. od lior foidiri^i and ’.t'lho- 
li<uis w'ido wandiTin;^ annnii^ tlio suiilinn ''ind foin.intio KC(‘tiiT_\ oi 
Niort}! Wains, and '.n th<“ siiio’mU of l*rniii.u‘imi;i v, r As slw did lids 
her (VO hindlod and her fc.itnn's li(‘aiii(‘d. and in hor o'UintonajK'o. 
v\hiiti IS nid(‘(.d a. \oIiitnc wliore oiio may n*a<I '^liarii^o mattors, you 
unkrid tr,'( o !)o' \ai\'in^ oiiodions of I, or soul, I was ai'iirisocl to 
tind h'T ^,’1(0. i'\M' at tlio 110.11 a[i|)j o-(c!i o) MttiiiLf hv lior^t ido, ,ahso 
liitoly !i;iii'l--.‘jnio. and nnniarko.'l 'ith any of thijso ^\rln^vlos 'wlikdi 
niMior.ii!', 'ittojid ad\.inooii^ Mo Hor form is ,il jnesoiji hoc oinin^' 
iniwioldv.. hatuot ,sMa]>oloss. ;tiid is ful! of dl^'lnl^. fjev-^osluves and 
niovc'inoiils arc* ■'ininontly ^Tiii oful. ’Mr. and Mrs. ('.vniidii'll say that 
I was CjUiif fortuna 1 <'. and TidLdil (l itfor in\self -.n In'r l>i ini>; so oon- 
ver.sihlo. Jor lli.i!, sho is \or\ ani l(. ho on ’bo iinsorvo towards 
dranfTc'r-^. 


Mr, and Mrs. (^amphell had every renson to say so, 
for only that vt'ry year she proposed dining with them 
one day, requesting, as she always did, that it was 
only to be a family party. Abont noon Washington 
Irving’s brother and a friend, who had brought httter.'. 
of introduction from Sir Walter Scott, arrived. 
During their visit a servant unfortunately came into 
the room and disclosed the fact that Airs. Siddoris was 
dining there. Immpdiatolv the Americans made up 

17 ♦ 
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their minds*to stay and sec her. Campbell told r.fta 
how annoyed Mrs„ Siddons would be at me' i.n}^ 
straiijjjers ; they were not to be gainsaid ; - 

Whc'ri thf* iipjiroaflir-d th(' liousr*. Camplu'll ijfoosi <»n. I 

went out to f-'Tvl'ici lioi ovoi i hlirrt ]>atliw:iy on tin* roinnioil, oh woll 
ns to pK'paro lioi'for of the ,str;iiii;i'-rri. ll ^\jis ilu: only time, 

flnririi n friendly ncdunintiiiu-i' of so in.my yenrs. tliat 1 ovei a 

cloud upint lier brow. She reeeivod mv ;»}iolo«:\ very coldly, sind 
w;dl:ed into my hmide with tratfio lii^mitv. At lirsl she kepi the 
oentleirien of the N(‘W Woild nt n trfins;ithiiit.ie diKlance; and I'loy 
made the matti'r worse, as I thoiujht. for a liiiif'. b> the most i>x1ra.\:i- 
.fnnl tlattery. But my Columbian fiiend^ had imire inldres.s than T 
'‘Opnosod, and they told her ho many interesting' anoedotos about ttieir 
native slnire .and the enlbuHiuaui of their eountryinon ri'Sjx^cUnf^^ h('r- 
s(‘lf that slie tP'ew frank and aifree.ihle, .and slioo* I’.ands vvitl) both of 
tliem at pari ini'. 

Many were the honours heaped on her diirino; these 
last years Sliti received a formal invitation to visit 
tlie Univcrsitiiis of Oxford and Canibridjye. Her 
dniif^hter .vrites to Miss Wilkinson, expressing tlieir 
delight with tint visit:— 

r 

! i>vor and ovoi vvistii'd for you. v\iio would iia.\e enjoyed an iiiucli 

n.' i did t}<e atl,( ntion and adinii'nion shosvn to uur Darliiij^. Wo had 

■‘iidils to s(.i'. c’olk'Sfos and lil>:aries to ('xamlne. aiui :d every' one. of 

lliem tfiore was a pT’iiKiiiial inhabitant, oaj^er Id stiow ;ii)tl proud to 

enlortaiii Mr.s Sidfioin In the pubhi' library, my mother ri'eoived 

Ibe honour of an .-nldio-is from l’rofe,ssor Claiko, who presented her 

with .1 handsome Bdde from the Stereotype |)ress. After vvhieh ahe 

read to almot,! all the members (if the Uiiiver.sity at yireseiil there the 

trial seeuo m the Mnihtmt nj Vrniiv, .md iiioreliiiely she nener did it 

in her liA. Kveryone was. oi soemod to be. em banted and onthu- 
• • ■ 
si.astie. 

After her retirement from the stage, she gave public 
readings at the Argyll Rooms in London. The 
arrangements were most simple. A reading-desk with 
lights, on which lay her book, a quarto volume, 
priutoo in large letters. When her mernorv failed 
her. she assisted her sight by spectacles, which in the 
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i ’A^'vala slu‘ hBiidlcid and used so gracefully, that it 
W'l'. impossible to wish her without them. A large 
red screen iormed an harmonious background to her 
white dress, and classically-shaped head, round which 
her dark hair was rolled in loose c^)ils. Ail her former 
dignity and grace seemed to rcturft in these readings. 
The eifect she produced was marvellous, considering it 
was without the aid of stage illusion or scenery. 

The attention shown her by the Royal Family was a 
source of inncb gratification. Her letters written, after 
a visit to Windsor, in January 1813, arc almost girlish 
ill their emphasis and expressions of delight. 

She was in the middle of dressing to go and dim? 
at Mrs. Harner^s, when an especial messenger arrived 
in the dusk, from Ladj’^ Stewart, intimating the QucciFs 
desires. Evt^rything was rose colour. “ The charm¬ 
ing accomplished Princesses, so sweetly and graciously 
acknowledge the amusement I was so happy as to 
afford them. To have been able to amuse^a little a 
few of the lieavy mouinful hours, the weight of which 
those royal amiahlc* suh'erers must se often feel, has 
iicen to me the greatest^ the proudest gratification 

A magnificent gold chain, wuth a cross of many 
coloured jew'ols, was presented to her by the Queen, 
and a silken quilt for my bed, which she sewed with 
her own hands/’ 

On the 9th of June 1819, when past sixty, Mrs, 
Siddons was induced to appear for the benefit of her 
brother, Charles Kemble, at, Covent Oarden. She had 
done so before, at the command of tlie Princess Char¬ 
lotte, who' at the last moment had been unable to 
corac. All the best critics were of opinion it was a 
mistake. The part- chosen, too, Lady Randolph, was 
injudicious, with its lengthy speeches and continual 
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movement. I'lie audience certainly gave three u^ui'd* 
of applauyc, in recognition of her j»ersoiial charaelc; 
when Young Norval asiked : 

nul <li<l 111V >ir(* Ihf rost of mou 

Ai Jli‘ II (ixiyllfc-t .-ill oi wi-'infin kind? 

But tliis wai. a poor substitute Tor the hrcathlesa 
thrill, tin* agony of emotion, with which she shook 
her aiidicnec in the old days. 

l^nfortunatelv for us and them, nlavcrs an* not iiii- 
mortal. Health, stnnigth, beauty, voice, fail them, 
and without tliese adventitious aids genius is of no 
avail on the stngin Any loss of reputation to an 
actress like Mrs. Siddons was a loss to the world; these 
reappearanecs, when ag(‘ and infirmity had weakened 
her powers, were miicli to he deplored. Ijet us, liow- 
cver, turn from this subject to more pleasant ones; 
and there watc so many pleasant incidents and so few 
mistakes iti Mrs. Siddons's dignified and decorous life, 
that we (fan afford to he lenient. 

ill Fanny Kemble's LecorfI of a GirVomd, we get 
gliiiipses o*' Aitnt Siddons, sU^tely and gentle, sur- 
ronmied by chUdrtm and grandchildren. 

Vou t'lK'i'V \\< \vi'i(‘ to ^ponil Cliri.'^tiit:!.^ at mv Aujit ; 

WM .1 and I \orv liaiijiA. My autil (ihhk', 

down irom tli<' di ;'LW!!;^'rot>7n (foi we diiiiot d in tlio diwini:[-i'i>oxn on 
iho orouiid-tkair) niid ^.it .unoiii; iis. .ind vou •■mmol think hov,' nice 
and ]u/ttyit was lo hi'i urioumiod ti\ hio clan, iiioie llnin threu 
dri/.tMi f.lvon^ ; sonic of them so liandsomc. iind many w Ah :i striking 
likiMioss to hoi’.sclf, citlu'i in feature or cx]uvs.sioii. Alls. Hurry and 
Cci'v ihnicod ivilJi us, aial wo onioved our.scivo.s very niucli. 

The younger sons of her son George Siddons (who 
had obtained a Govcnmient post at Calcutta), were 
being educated wnth their sisters in England, and 
always spent their holidays with Mheir grandmother. 
Mrs. Siddons, The youngest of the.se three school- 
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nov.s *vas ilu* father of the beautiful Mrs. vScott Sid- 
lons of tlio prescut day. 

Mrs. Sitliloiis was very fond of children. C/ampbell 
tells a story of his once leaving his little boy, aged six, 
with lier, when she was stopping^in Tays. When lie 
returned, he found them both in «,nimated conversa¬ 


tion. She had been amusing him with all sorts of 
stories, which she told admirably. The evening before 
she had been to a fashionable part} and olTended 


everyone by the ansterily of her maniHTs. 

IJor letters about her grarnlehildreu arc full of 


simple grandmotherly love, naturally cxj>ressed. She 


wrote ITom IJroadstairs in ISOf) ; — 


“ My dear Harry, 1 have very gr(‘at pleasure in 
telling you that your dear liUle ones are quite well. 
The bathing agrees witli them perfectly. They are 
exceedingly improved in looks and appetite, though 
tlieir stoinaehs turn a little, poor dears, at the sight of 
the ujaeliines; but, indeed, upon the whole, the dip¬ 
ping i'- pretty 'vvclJ got ever, and they look s(» beautiful 
al'te'' it, it would do‘your heart good .to see ihe»n. I 

asMirt'. vou thev ar(‘ the belles ol‘ BroO'Utairs. Their 
» » 

nurse is very good-humoured to tljcm. ^iie is ocrtaiiily 
not a beautv, but they like her.as well as if she were a 
VT'uns. ‘Never were little souls so easily managed, or 
so little; troublesome.^^ 


The great actress would boast with more jiride of 
the clJect she produced on a little girl during the j)er- 
forrnance of Jane Shore, than of her greatest triumphs. 
In th(', last scenes of the play, when tlie unfortunate 
heroine, destitute and starving, exclaims in an agony 
of suffering, “ 1 have not tasted bread for three days,'’ 
a little voice was Iward, broken by sobs, exclaiming. 
Madam, inadain !. do take my orange, if you plciise,” 
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and the andirnce and the actress beheldj in one jhe 
stage boxc'H, a little girl holding her out an cnvinge. 

A lady, now alive, recalls to mind, when she u'as very 
young, being taken to pay a visit to ‘"the great Mrs. 
Siddons/’ She long ?ifter remembered those wonderful 
eycis, and particulAriy the long silky eye-lashes, which 
she noticed were of extraordinary length, and curled 
upwards in a beautiful curve. On being told that the 
child was obliged to go away to the country, and 
would have, no opportunity of Jiearing her on the 
stage, she kiudlv said she would recite for her, and 
did so there and then. 

One of her grandchildren has described the interest 
of her visits to her. Frequently lier grandmother 
would reatl to them, giving them the choice of the 
play. One iwf’iiing in particular she recalled the 
reading of Of hello. It was a stormy night, and 
th(‘ thunder v\’as heard occasionally, and she *>0 grand 
and impi;fssiv(‘; her look ! her voice, her magnificent 
eyes, still clear and brilliant It was real reading, not 
declamation, and yet the effee'e,” she says, was 
beyond anytliing I could concenve of the finest acting.^^ 
This was onh" the winter liefore her death. 

We find her no'w sufiVring all the fluctuations in 
spirits old age is suhject to, sometimes complaining of 
feebleness and snlTering, at others returning to all the 
girlish playfulness of her younger days. On July 12th, 
1819, she writes to lier friend Mrs. Fitzhugh :— 

‘‘ Weil, my dear friend, though I am not of rank and 
condition to be myself at the Prince's ball, my fine 
clothes, at any rate, will have that honour. Lady 
B- has borrowed my Lady Macbeth’s finest ban¬ 

quet dress, and I wish her ladyship joy in wea^’iug it, 
for 1 found the weip'ht of it almost too much for en- 
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duifinco for half an hour. How will she be able to 
^•arry it for such a length of time ? But young and 
old ar(‘ (‘xpected to appear, upon that ‘high solemnity ^ 
in splendid and fanciful apparel, and many of these 

beauties will appear in my stage finery.* Lady C- 

at first intended to present lierscli* (as she said very 
drolly) as a vestal virgin, but has now decided upon 
the dress of a fair (hreassian. I should like to see 
this gorgeous assembly, and I have some thoughts of 
walking in in the Ij^st dress of Lady Macbeth, and 
swear I came there in iny sleep. But enough of this 
nonsense.^’ 

lJ(‘r brother Jolin, sharer of most of her trials and 
triumphs, settled at Lausanne towards the end of his 
life. The loss of his society was a sad deprivation, 
and in 1821 she paid him a visit. Her daughter 
■Cecilia, in a letter home, described the delights of the 
villa the Kembles lived in, and the beauty of the sur- 
roundmg seeneiy. .s 

Mrs. Siddons meditated an expedition to Chainoiiulx 
but for some reason *it w'as given up, mid they went to 
Berne; tlic weather w'as w'ct, however, ^nd they were 
obliged to j’etiirn sooner than they expected. They 
ate ciiamois, crossed a lake, mounted a glacier with 
two men, cuttijig -steps in the ice with a hatchet, and 
did all that was required of them as travellers. “ My 
mother bore all the fatigues much more w'ondcrfully 
than any of us,” the letter ends. 

In spite of her w'onderfiil energy, old age was 
creeping on he,r apace. Erysipelas, which was ulti¬ 
mately fatal, frequently attacked her with a burning 
soreness in her mouth, or with headaches that were 
equally painful. She had to submit to that worst 
penalty of iadvancing years, the death of friends; those 




c»f Mrd. Darner and of Mr>. Piozzi were a w;rc-.t o"'. 
In February 1828, .John Kemble died at Lunsai-ju 
On the 9th he dined out, and it was remarked that lu 
was in very good spirits; tlie next evening a few 
friends dropj>ed in ^‘pr a rul)ber of whist. The follow¬ 
ing Sunday he waf^ out in liis garden; l)ut ’while ho 
Mas sitting reading the paper, it fell from hih hands, 
ilis wife rusiied to him; he only faltered a few w'ords, 
l«‘gging her not to be alarmed. The doctor was 
>ent for, but one stroke; alter another sei/a'd liim, and 
he died on the 20th. This was a sad blow to Mrs. 
Siddons. 

In her seventv-third year slie wrot(‘ to Mrs. Fitz- 

■ 

hugh from (kddiam llalb the scat of Dord Darnley;— 

“ I have brought myself to see whether change of 
scene, and the eordial kindness ol my noble host and 
ho.'itess, will not at least do something to <livert my 
tornnmt. Out real I'vils will not give way to such 
applieati^ms, gratifying though they may be. 1 have 
had tlie honour, however, ol conversing with Prince 
Leopedd; he is a very agreeable and sensible; con- 
verser, and fler Koval Mighness the Dueh(;ss of Kent 

« tt * . . 

seeuns to justify all the o])inions of lier amiability. I 
hav<’ begun to recover the loss of my dear little girls, 
Cieorge^s daughters, flow' 1 long to hear they are 
safe in the arms of their auvious parents. In this 
niagnitieeut place, 1 assure you, my sev(;iity-seeond 
liirthday was eeh'brated with the most gratifying and 
Hattcring cordiality, AVe had music and Shakespeare, 
wdiich Lord Darnley has at his finger’s ends. 1 should 
have enjoyed the party more if it had not been so 
large ; but twenty-three people at dinner is rather too 
much of a good thing. . . . Talking of the ;irts, I 
cannot help thinking with sorrow of the statue of my 
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> 001 ' brother. It is an absolute libel on bis noble 
person aiul air. I should like to pound it into dust, 
and scatter it to the winds. 

Yours. 

*> c o j> 

^ • r 0*0. 

A statue of the great actress, by Chantry, was put 
up later, by Macready, beside her brother’s in West- 
minster Abbey. 

In April 183J she was attacked with the illness that 
was to prove fatal. The appcareiice of the erysipelas 
in one of her ancles alarmed the doctor, but she got 
better, and before th(i end of the month felt so far 
recovered, that she laughiu^j^ly told him that he: need 
not cornc to see her any more, tor “ she had healtli 
to sell.” 

Unfortunatidy, she ventured out driving soon after¬ 
wards, the day was cold, and a (diLll seemed to have 
developed the erysipelas internally. On the ‘djst May 
she was seizcul with sickiic.ss and ague, and in the 
course of the c^venilig both her legs wen- attacked 
with erysipelatous inflammation. This increased during 
the night, and was accompanied by much fever. In 
the course of the following day there was a consulta¬ 
tion oj‘ doctors. They pronounced the ease hopeless, 
mortification supervened, and about uim? on the morn¬ 
ing of the Hth June she expired, aft('r a week of acute 
suffering. 

On the 15th June she Avas buried in the New 
Groniul of Paddington Church, followed to the grave 
by her brother Charles Kemble, two sons of Henry Sid- 
dons, and many others. Alas ! of her own immediate 
family few were left,'and her eldest son was in India. 
In the procession were eleven mourning coaches, with 
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tho pi.'rr()rrm-rs of the Theatre Royal Drury Laiif' ' no 
(k)vent (hirdoii. When tlie burial service h;ul been 
read, a youii*^ woiiuin, Carnpbell tells us, knelt down 
besid.e the coffin with deuioiistratioiis of the wildest 
{^rief. She x'aine-.veiled, and her name was never 
discovered. * 

Whv i^o into tlic items of the will Mrs. Siddons left, 
-tind till' articles she assigned to her heirs? To us she 


has beqiieathc'd the memory of one of the greatest dra¬ 
matic artists that (u er graced ouy stage, and of one of 
the nobh'st of the long list of noble women enrolled 


in tlip annals of our country. Time goes on whirling 
aM uy all memories in its relentless rush. A new gene- 
ration is cv(t ready to depreciate the enthusiasms of 
tbeir grandfathers, and ours is incredulous when told 
of the powers of a (iarriek or a Siddons. 

It was with a feeling of pain that, while standing 


the other day by the. great actress’s grave where it lies 


lonely ^nd imtended in Paddington clmrchyard, wc 
Inaird that our cousins across tlic Atlantic^ set more 
stori' tm tl\e niiemorv of Sarah Siddons than w'c do. 

Ik* 

Miss Mary\\iMerson, the custodian told us, whenever 
she is in London, comes up on Sunday afternoons, with 
parti('s of her countiymeii, to lay fresh flowers on the 
grave, and has undertaken, at iiei own expense, to 


execute all neecssaiy repairs to the railings and tornb- 
stoiH'. Let us, before it is too late, anticipate this 
high-iniuded and generous offer. 


Lc'iuii'fi- Piiiuod \>\ \V II. A: Co., -Ci 
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Rcii)urk:iblo (‘Kpcripnc-'s lij-ct iinu:ill cpiiiiniTl Id Du- iiiiHM life of 
(niiiginatho men. I»u1 Poo's )>io,!Lir!i|>liv i :i \I'M-ssitudo n'ld pooii- 
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•• [boi'omullv inti'TOstinj^' froru con* onoi'iiK'nt to < lost* i-. tlio 
bi()f::rajihnow i^ivi! to tlii' worlil." — .J ’ti<> mu 

“■ Wo have iio liosit.iiioii in ranking'- tJ, • .'Iiioi'k liio many valuab]*'* 
Hilililions ((. Iitora'v biof'rajiliy ropoiil in,' !■.■. . . Mr. Tii;^ian)’.s 
nicinoii is not only ■woll wiilton :incl inirrostii.o. Fail it is conoc-i vihI 
in a trna ami arti.stic spiril."— (lum irrhf iiirnir. 

" Ml. liiffranrs mprits aio vnry and In.-; imi.k is \ oiy m(‘ iooine. 

. tiin ; fool Ilia! a’o aro broiio’lit into coni ar.l with a loal man 
and nc! witli a .sliadow.”— Sj>n l(tU>r. 

For. w’ctIvs uf frri .itor in' ‘rest than ilns iiavi; lu'cn iMihli.slu'd. 
t>i).*aLi-i' Mi. In^'iaTi knov\,-.s how to write tiioj^rajiby m -uili a wniy {j.k 
to onanh u-'to '('o Iho jj^radnal di'vol.i^nnont oJ J.’oo’skoait -itid mind, 
liis nature i'‘ poet and man."- Bhhh! Arrmr. 

'I'Jio o,i‘i;ii'y inorils of iho Work, well sustained to tho < lose, arc 
on a pai with the wn'alth and at'riir.u-v of maleiial oi which it is 
<a>m})i)stal. It will ooiriiiifiud, -is d doserves to do. a hi^di po.sitiun a.s 
an impartial and able hioorupliy.'’--'tZ/fTr/cen /'W’c /’/c.ss. 

“ A iMooraphy of rare excellence from an artistic point of view'.”— 
let/t' I louse. Puf>e:s. 

‘‘One of the most valiialile additions recenllv made to the Hold cf 
literitrj hiofjiTipb\— Nonronjorunst. 

‘‘ Ml. fnt'vam's work has boon done with monumental thoroughness,” 
—Liveiyool Albion. 

Hencelortb in the history of the world’s literature, thi* name of 
Ingram will he. as completely combined with J’oe as is Boswell with 
Johnson, or l.-ewes with Ooetlic.” —Mugnzin fitv die Literatur des 
Auslandrs. 
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